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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


N item of more than usual interest was printed by the Ottawa 
papers of May 23 last when they reported the presentation 

to the government of a memorial with respect to the Public 
Archives of the Dominion. A committee, representing both 
French- and English-speaking Canadians, was met by the prime 
minister and the Hon. F. Rinfret, secretary of state, under whose 
direction the Archives are administered. The memorial urged on 
the government the adoption of several recommendations designed 
to continue and extend the excellent work carried on by Dr. 
Doughty for a number of years. An increase in the appropriation 
for the collection of historical materials was asked. The transcrip- 
tion of documents and the acquisition of original documents, 
pictures, etc., has gone on well in the past, especially with refer- 
ence to the period before 1800, but more generous financial 
support is necessary if the Archives are to maintain their position 
and add to their resources as rapidly as they should. Dr. Doughty, 
in his last annual Report observes: ‘‘The demand for original 
material relating to Canada is far greater than the supply. During 
the last year, many items of value were sold by public auction, 
but, as funds were not available by the department, no bids were 
made.’’ The committee recommended the establishment of a 
bureau in the Western provinces to supplement the offices which 
are now maintained in Paris and London, and the branches in 
Halifax, St. John, and Montreal. It is hoped, also, that a policy 
may be devised for the gradual and continuous transfer of the 
records of government departments to the Archives where they 
may be permanently preserved. The difficulties involved are very 
great even if no other aspect is considered than the mere pro- 
vision of buildings, but delay increases the magnitude and com- 
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plexity of the problem from year to year. Canada would do well 
in this respect to be warned by the experience of the United States, 
where a national archives building is now being provided for the 
first time. Practically the entire work of taking over the records 
of government departments in Washington has now to be done, 
and the flood of documents from as far back as the end of the 
eighteenth century which will descend upon the archives will be 
of almost overwhelming proportions. It is to be hoped, also, 
that in the near future students of Canadian history may be 
permitted to consult official documents of the period since Con- 
federation. The wisdom of not permitting free access to the 
records of recent years is obvious, but it seems that the date of 
prohibition might be moved on to a point later than Confederation. 
The committee in its memorial emphasized the need of increased 
facilities for the organization of materials in the Archives, so that 
they might be as accessible and useful as possible to the inquirer. 
The prime minister and his colleague, while pointing out that the 
expansion of the Archives must bear some relation to the develop- 
ment of other branches of the government service, expressed 
themselves as in sympathy with the general aims of the com- 
mittee. Canada in the past has been fortunate in the intelligent 
interest displayed by influential men of both parties in the work 
of the Archives, and it is inconceivable that the government would 
lack widespread support in putting forth every reasonable effort 
to make the records of Canada’s development as complete and 
safe as possible. 

The Report for 1928 of the Public Archives at Ottawa, which 
has recently been distributed, contains a number of items of 
interest. Among the accessions are three which have reference to 
Lord Durham: the first, a remarkable letter from Charles Buller, 
which has already been noted in the REVIEW, is printed in fullin 
the Report; a short calendar of the second, the J. A. Roebuck Papers, 
including a number of letters from L. J. Papineau, is also printed. 
Among the accessions to the picture department are a collection 
of forty paintings of the West made during the 1880's, and a large 
number of drawings by Colonel Cockburn representing different 
parts of Canada one hundred years ago. The Post Office depart- 
ment has begun the transfer of its old records by sending to the 
Archives its departmental correspondence for the years 1879 to 
1901 inclusive, and the inspectors’ reports covering the various 
postal districts from 1876 to 1900, a total in all of over 700,000 
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papers. Transfer of records of the militia and of the last war has 
also proceeded. The map division has acquired a copy of the very 
rare and beautiful atlas ‘‘Atlante Novissimo”’ published in four 
volumes in Venice by Antonio Zatta in the years 1775-84, and 
containing eighteen maps relating to North America. The follow- 
ing points are of special interest in connection with the organiza- 
tion of materials: a guide to the important S Series is being 
prepared; the index of the Quebec Gazette has been carried down 
to 1803; an adequate catalogue and index of maps is rapidly 
nearing completion; a new catalogue of the pamphlet library is 
being prepared. The last two will be specially welcomed as the 
catalogues now in print are badly out of date. Several documents 
of importance are printed in the Report in addition to those 
mentioned above. During the year the Archives also printed the 
Kelsey Papers, a review of which appears in this issue. 


On May 22 and 23 advantage was taken of the presence in 
Ottawa of a number of persons interested in Canadian economics 
to discuss the revival of the Canadian Political Science Associa- 
tion, which was organized just before the war, but which has been 
in a state of suspended animation for a number of years. Repre- 
sentatives from almost all the Canadian universities were present 
as well as a number of other persons, and it seems that the new 
association has every prospect of receiving widespread support. 
The intimate relation of economics and history will give students 
of Canadian history an interest in the success of the new venture. 





In the March issues of the past two years, the REVIEW 
printed lists of graduate theses which had been recently completed 
or were in the course of preparation. The lists included titles 
of theses on Canadian history, political science, and economics, 
and information was received from universities in the British 
Isles, the United States, and Canada. The number and import- 
ance of the subjects noted in the past seems to warrant the 
publication of a similar list this year, but it has appeared ad- 
visable to postpone our request for information until the spring 
term. Since the work of the current academic year is by that 
time well advanced, this change should make it possible to prepare 
a more accurate and comprehensive list than was previously the 
case. A letter of inquiry has been sent out. If it has failed to 
reach any who can supply appropriate information, we should 
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be greatly obliged if they would assist us by writing to the REVIEW 
without further solicitation. 


The account in this issue of the third general assembly of the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences was sent to the 
REviEw by Mr. Mack Eastman, formerly professor of history in 
the University of British Columbia, now on the staff of the 
International Labour Office at Geneva. Mr. Eastman attended 
the assembly as an accredited representative of the Canadian 
Historical Association. The discussion of Canada’s relations 
with the Empire as seen by the Toronto Globe, 1857-1867 was 
written by Professor F. H. Underhill of the University of 
Toronto. Miss Jane Clark of Bay City, Michigan, in preparing 
her article on The command of the Canadian army for the campaign 
of 1777 has consulted valuable documents which have hitherto 
been little used. The REviEew has already printed several articles 
which throw considerable light on the early history of the North 
West Company. To these Mr. R. Harvey Fleming ,who has been 
engaged in research at the University of Toronto, now adds three 


documents and an explanatory note on McTavish, Frobisher and 
Company. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF HISTORICAL 
SCIENCES 


fe Ponene ATELY sixty delegates from thirty nations attend- 
ed the third general assembly of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences held in Venice during the second 
week of May. The fascinating charm of the city of the Doges 
combined with the cordial hospitality of the municipal authorities 
to make this assembly as pleasant as it was profitable. 

The public meeting on May 6 in the historic Palazzo Ducale 
was addressed by the podestat of Venice, the well-known historian, 
Pietro Orsi, as well as by other dignitaries of state or city, and 
by Professor Koht, of the University of Oslo, whose facility in 
several languages has constituted one element in his notable 
success as president of the International Committee since his 
election last August. 

The Committee and its sub-committees carried on their work 
in the Reale Instituto Veneto. At the first plenary meeting the 
applications for membership of the Canadian and Ukrainian 
Historical Associations were unanimously accepted. Canada is 
the fifth country from the western hemisphere to offer her collab- 
oration, the others being Argentina, Brazil, Chili, United States, 
and Uruguay. No other Dominion has as yet asked for admission. 

The Oslo congress had authorized the executive to set up 
several special committees, a few of which are already at work 
upon such matters as a bibliography concerning the international 
role of the papacy, the ‘‘ Enlightened Despotism”’ of the eighteenth 
century, the causes and origins of the ‘‘Great Discoveries’’, the 
grain trade in the eighteenth century, banking, credit and ex- 
change problems from the fifteenth century to 1815, historical 
geography and demography, the science of iconography, the 
history of the sciences and of modern literature. Other com- 
missions deal with the publication of national constitutions, the 
preparation of a complete list of diplomats from 1648 onwards, 
the policy and composition of the official Bulletin, the proposed 
International Year Book of Historical Bibliography, and last, 
but probably not least, the teaching of history in the schools. 

The meetings of this sub-committee on teaching were quite 
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stirring. While no one would deny that text-books and pro- 
grammes were defective in most countries, yet there was a sharp 
conflict of opinion as to whether or not the International Com- 
mittee should occupy itself with questions of pedagogy, which 
are apt to be closely related to philosophical and political con- 
cepts. While the delegates from Chili and Holland earnestly 
pleaded for sympathy and help from this council of savants in 
the work of eliminating from the text-books used in primary and 
secondary schools the false and bellicose patriotism which poisons 
the minds of the rising generation, the Italian representative 
derided the notion of ‘‘world history’’, and decried any attempt 
to influence the trend of teaching in the various national systems; 
for him the International Committee existed solely for the pro- 
motion of the higher research and the improvement of the instru- 
ments and methods of historical science; as for this sub-committee, 
—it might well adjourn sine die. The Bolshevist delegate, on 
the other hand, upheld the sub-committee as a possible and 
desirable battleground for opposing doctrines. He maintained 
that objectivity was impossible, or, rather, that there were ‘‘ two 
truths and two objectivities, the bourgeois and the proletarian.” 
Among these extreme points of view, a central position was 
taken up by the French chairman, who proposed to ask for 
factual studies of the present state of history teaching in the 
primary and secondary schools of the various nations upon the 
pattern of the thoroughly objective reports which had already 
been received from France and Hungary; it would then be time 
enough to consider whether further action was expedient. A 
suggestion from the International Federation of Teachers relative 
to the preparation of a single manual of world history designed 
for use in all countries was generally regarded as impracticable; 
children must proceed from the known to the unknown; world 
history must be interpreted to them in terms of their national 
experience. Yet an anthology of readings from the great his- 
torians of various peoples would be practicable and beneficial; 
indeed the late Professor Aulard had such a reader under way 
before his death. 

With reference to an enquiry from the Cinematographic 
Institute of Rome, the sub-committee expressed the opinion that 
the cinematograph cannot truly reconstitute the past, but that, 
under competent supervision, it may record certain events of 
our own day in such manner as to render real service to the 
historians of the future. 
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The deliberations of the other sub-committees will doubtless 
be summarized in the next number of the Bulletin. As for 
Canada’s relation to them, it has been suggested that the Cana- 
dian Historical Association might like to participate at first in 
the work of the groups concerned with history teaching and with 
the causes and origins of the ‘‘Great Discoveries.” The first task 
involved would be the preparation of a concise report on the 
programmes and methods of history teaching in the provinces of 
Canada. In addition, the Association will be invited to make a 
regular contribution to the International Year-Book of Historical 
Bibliography. 

It was decided to accept the British invitation to meet in 
Cambridge and London in the spring of 1930. 

Mack EASTMAN 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


HE Canadian Historical Association convened for the annual 
meeting of 1929 at the Public Archives in Ottawa on May 22 

and 23. A number of excellent papers, which will appear in the 
Association’s Report, were read. They included: Chester Martin, 
Sir Edmund Head and the Canadian Confederation; F. H. Underhill, 
Canada’s relations with the Empire as seen by the Toronto Globe, 
1857-1867 (printed in this issue of the REVIEW); D. C. Harvey, 
Sidelights on reciprocity and Confederation; J. P. Bertrand, Dufrost 
de la Jemeraye; A.S. Morton, The place of The Red River settlement 
in the plans of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1812-1825; J. L. 
McDougall, The frontier and Canadian history; Gustave Lanctot, 
Les capitaines de milice sous le régime francais; W. N. Sage, John 
Work’s first journal, 1823-1824; J. P. Pritchett and D. J. Pierce, 
The choice of Kingston as the capital of Canada, 1839-1841; Dr. J. 
C. Webster, The Dutch governor of Acadia; F. Audet, L. J. Papi- 
neau; Dr. W. C. Milner, Public records in the Maritime provinces; 
A. R. M. Lower, Some neglected aspects of Canadian history; J. J. 
Talman, Travel literature as a source for the history of Upper 
Canada; F. H. Soward, The election of Canada to the League of 
Nations Council; E. R. Adair, French-Canadian art; His Honour 
Judge Fabre-Surveyer, The early life of James McGill. The last- 
mentioned paper was read at the dinner which was held in the 
Chateau Laurier on the evening of May 23, and which more than 
fulfilled expectations in respect both to attendance and interest. 
The Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux becomes president of the Associa- 
tion for this year, and Sir Robert Borden was elected to the vice- 
presidency. The other officers remain as before: L. J. Burpee, 
chairman of the management committee; Norman Fee, treasurer 
and English secretary; Gustave Lanctot, French secretary. 
The annual statement of the Association is the most satisfactory 
yet presented, including as it does an increase in membership and 
an improvement in the financial condition of the Association. The 
thanks of the Association were tendered to Dr. Doughty for the 
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provision made in the Archives building for the meetings, and 
to Mr. Norman Fee, whose efforts as secretary and treasurer 
have been indefatigable. 

During the year the secretaries have answered a large number 
of requests, sent to the Association for information. In this 
connection the Archives have provided indispensable assistance. 
Progress is also being made in the acquisition of a complete 
collection of reports of historical societies. The Historical Associa- 
tion is combining with the National Research Council and the 
Royal Society in this enterprise, and it is expected that the collec- 
tion will be made available for consultation in the library of the 
Royal Society at Ottawa. The secretary has received communi- 
cations from a number of local historical societies with regard to 
their work during the year. It is to be hoped that this practice 
will continue and be extended. As the years pass, a record as 
complete as possible of historical activities throughout Canada 
would become increasingly valuable. 

There has been a noticeable and most encouraging growth of 
interest in the Association during the last three years, and the 
recent meeting showed the effects of this cumulative development 
in the attendance which represented all parts of the country and 
in the quality of the papers. It is apparent that the very great 
difficulties which face the Association, due especially to travelling 
distances, are gradually being overcome, and that the Association 
is each year becoming more important as a common meeting place 
for students of history from all parts of Canada. If this develop- 
ment continues, the Association can make a vital contribution 
in co-ordinating historical activities, in fostering scholarship 
and interest in Canadian history, and in encouraging the collection 
and organization of historical materials. 

GEORGE W. BROWN 











CANADA’S RELATIONS WITH THE EMPIRE AS SEEN 
BY THE TORONTO GLOBE, 1857-1867 


Toronto Globe in the discussion of the imperial question 
during the decade before Confederation. The making of 
the Dominion of Canada is so important an event in the history 
of the Empire that a study of what British Americans were 
thinking about the Empire at this time should be a fruitful one. 
Moreover, the events of the period gave them many an occasion 
to think about the question. It was the era when Canadian fiscal 
autonomy was achieved; when the strained atmosphere of the 
American Civil War raised in an acute form the question of the 
relative obligations of mother country and colony in the defence 
of Canada; when, following upon the alarms of the Civil War, 
the abrogation of Reciprocity compelled Canadians to face the 
question of their ultimate future as a distinct people on this 
continent; when they first began to look beyond their own boun- 
daries to the Red River and British Columbia and to agitate for 
incorporating them into a great British American union; when, 
finally, they did achieve a union with the older colonies in the 
East. All these were matters which directly or indirectly affected 
the relation between colony and Empire, which involved prolonged 
negotiations between colonial and imperial governments, and 
which roused on both sides of the Atlantic a discussion that was 
copious in volume and often vehement and excited in tone. 
The Globe was the outstanding newspaper in Upper Canada 
at this time. Its circulation apparently far surpassed that of 
any of its contemporaries and rivals. And, if one may judge by 
the frequent extracts from the Upper Canada Reform press 
quoted in its columns, what the Globe thought to-day the whole 
of the small town and village weeklies of the Reform persuasion 
in politics would be thinking in their editorials next week. Papers 
in the larger towns, such as the Hamilton Times and the London 
Free Press, did occasionally break away from the Globe's leader- 
ship, just as in the legislature individuals or groups frequently 


‘Yt paper is an attempt to examine the part taken by the 
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rebelled against Brown’s imperious mastery of the Reform party. 
But, in general, the Globe seems to have had a remarkably loyal 
following. It gained an intellectual domination in Upper Canada 
which has never been equalled since. Its discussions of the 
imperial question may accordingly be taken as contributing 
powerfully to mould the opinion of its constituency or as repre- 
senting what a large part of Upper Canada already thought on 
the subject. 

The first thing that strikes a modern newspaper reader on 
going through the pre-Confederation Globe (or any of the other 
newspapers of the time) is that the Canadian community was 
very definitely colonial in its intellectual outlook. The Globe 
was always full of pride in its own land. It never ceased to fight 
strenuously against the inferiority complex which afflicted Cana- 
dians when they compared themselves as a people with Americans 
or Englishmen. It never ceased to preach to them the advantages 
of Canada as a place to live in. But, at the same time, no one 
can turn over its news columns without realizing that for it the 
centre of the world was still in Europe. It followed European 
affairs with a close and tireless interest; and, since it was without 
the apparatus of Associated Press and special correspondents, 
and till 1866 without the cable, it relied largely for its information 
upon the English papers. It lifted articles openly and shame- 
lessly from them in order to give its readers the best guidance on 
the subject possible. Thus the backwoods farmer of Upper 
Canada got the benefit, several weeks late, of the news services 
of the London Times. And one need only read the Globe’s news 
and editorials upon (say) Napoleon III or the Schleswig-Holstein 
question to realize that the reader of the 1860’s was given a much 
more intelligent understanding of what was happening in 
Europe than is given to the newspaper reader of the 1920's. 

Still more detailed was the news provided for him on English 
affairs. The Globe followed the ups and downs of parties and 
individuals at Westminster with almost the same personal interest 
as it followed similar events at Toronto and Quebec. On English 
politics it had a definite point of view. It supported steadily the 
radical cause, and was usually scornful of Whigs and Tories alike. 
The men it admired most were Cobden and Bright, though it 
was far from sharing their views about the Empire. It received 
regular letters from London which consistently gave the radical 
interpretation of current events. It reproduced articles from the 
Daily News and the Morning Star with frequent approval; and 
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their comments in turn on Canadian politics so often reflect 
exactly the Globe’s attitude that one suspects that there was 
regular correspondence between them. It is certain, at any rate, 
that for some years the Globe was receiving periodic letters on 
the affairs of the Hudson’s Bay Company from F. W. Chesson, 
who was on the editorial staff of the Star. The Globe’s own 
comments on English affairs show an insight into the general 
trend of politics in the Old Country and a knowledge about 
personalities which could only be the possession of a well-informed 
student. Assuming that it gave its readers what they wanted, 
we are led to the conclusion that the people of Upper Canada 
must have felt a much closer and more intimate connection with 
the mother country than we feel to-day. We have no journal 
in Canada to-day which offers even to the intelligentsia the 
guidance through the mazes of English politics which the Globe, 
as a matter of course, offered to its ordinary everyday readers in 
the 1850’s and 1860’s. Whatever may be said about the narrow- 
ness of outlook of pioneer frontier communities, it is also true 
that the growth of nationalism in Canada has meant inevitably 
an increasing concentration upon Canadian affairs. No more 
striking example of this shifting of the focus of interest can be 
found than in the day-to-day columns of the newspapers. Cana- 
dians no longer feel themselves, as their grandfathers felt them- 
selves, to be an outpost of Europe. 

What the Globe watched for chiefly in England was, of course, 
expressions of opinion about Canada and developments in politics 
which might affect Canada. There must hardly have been an 
article in any of the main English journals which was not repro- 
duced, in part at least, in the Toronto daily. Not merely do 
leaders of the 7imes and reports of debates in the Commons and 
Lords and despatches from the Colonial Office appear almost in 
full; but all the London and many of the provincial papers are 
scanned for material. In addition, when the critical periodicals, 
such as the Spectator, the Economist, the Saturday Review, the 
Edinburgh Review, the Westminster Review, had articles on Cana- 
dian affairs, the Globe would reproduce and comment on them. 
Books written by Englishmen about North America, such as 
those of Anthony Trollope and W. H. Russell, were reviewed at 
length and quoted copiously.' When the Times sent special 


'Anthony Trollope, North America (New York, 1862), reviewed in the Globe of 
July 8, 1862; see below. W.H. Russell, Canada: Its Defences, Condition, and Resources 
(London, 1865), reviewed in the Globe of June 23, 1865. 
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correspondents to Canada or the United States, the letters they 
wrote came out in the Globe. Thus, during the Civil War, though 
Canadian papers had available a good telegraph service from 
New York and all the New York newspapers, the Globe also 
reproduced W. H. Russell’s letters to the Times, though they 
dealt with events which were weeks old by the time they appeared 
in Toronto; it did the same with G. A. Sala’s letters to the Tele- 
graph. And in 1860, when the Prince of Wales travelled through 
Canada, the Globe not only had a special correspondent of its 
own accompanying the royal party, but it printed the letters of 
N. A. Woods, the special writer whom the Times had sent out; 
and so its readers got all the excitement of the Orange affairs at 
Kingston and Toronto, not merely in the first week of September 
when the troubles occurred, but all over again in the first week 
of October, when the issues of the Times with Woods's very racy 
and very prejudiced letters reached Toronto. In 1862, when 
the discussion between Canada and the mother country about 
defence was at its height, there is one issue of the Globe, that of 
August 9, which has over ten columns devoted to the question 
and consisting, outside of its own leaders, entirely of quotations 
from the English press and of reports of the parliamentary debate 
at Westminster on the subject.! 

The mere volume of all this material from England is signifi- 
cant. The Globe was never backward in disagreeing with English 
opinion, and in pointing out the mistakes of English pundits 
when writing about Canada; and it especially delighted in tripping 
up the Thunderer of Printing House Square. But its constant 
care to keep its readers in touch with the English press, the 
exultation with which it quoted English criticisms of the Mac- 
donald-Cartier government and the pains it took to explain away 
any editorials of a contrary nature, are proof of a deference to 
the opinion of the mother country which has passed away in 
Canada. And, since most of the extracts from the Globe which 
will be quoted in this paper are highly critical of Englishmen and 
English newspapers, it is necessary to emphasize at the outset 
that, while they illustrate a sturdy independence of spirit in the 
Globe and presumably in its constituency of Upper Canada, they 
also illustrate an anxiety about the opinion of the metropolitan 
power which is truly colonial. 


1A page of the Globe at this time measured 23 by 29 inches and was divided into nine 
columns. 
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The chief representative of the imperial power in the colony 
was the governor-general. ‘‘There are people,’’ remarked the 
Globe on one occasion,! ‘‘ who regard the representative of Downing 
St. as the Africans do their Fetish. . . . In Canada we are afflicted 
with a set of people with legs too weak to stand straight in the 
presence of a Governor, and who incontinently bend their backs 
whenever a lord opens his mouth.’”” There were no such people 
on the staff of the Globe. The extreme bitterness of its personal 
attacks upon Sir Edmund Head, after he had refused a dissolution 
of the House to Brown during the crisis of 1858, are well known 
and hardly need illustration. It never ceased to denounce Head 
from that moment, and its attacks on him continued even after 
he had returned to England. One example of its remarks may 
be quoted here because the article contains a discussion of the 
imperial relationship: 

If he is still to remain on the list of candidates for Colonial 
appointments, and if there be any colony now peaceful and happy, 
which the authorities in Downing-street may desire to punish for its 
past sins, or chasten for its future good, let Sir Edmund Head be 
sent to that colony as Governor. If they bear his rule for six years 
without appeal to arms the loyalty of that colony is not to be 
shaken. . . . As the people of Great Britain can have no reason to 
see their distant fellow-subjects who have established governments 
for themselves and who are so nearly independent of the mother 
country that the tie which connects them is only binding so long as 
both parties are willing, irritated and distracted by a muddle-pated 
intermeddling representative of Imperial interests . . . let us hope 
that Sir Edmund Head’s successor may be a man of intellect and 
experience in affairs. . . . Under this new “voluntary’’ political 
system a higher class of man is demanded to represent the Crown 
than under the old system of force. A Governor-General should be 
something more than a drill-sergeant, or a schoolmaster.” 

Head’s successor, Lord Monck, met with much more favour 
in the Globe’s eyes. But he happened to arrive in Canada when 
the excitement over the defence question after the Trent incident 
was intense. Believing along with most Englishmen that Canada 
was not doing all she should to meet the American danger, he 
took occasion in a speech at Montreal shortly after his arrival to 
express opinions on the subject which were not those of his con- 
stitutional advisers. The Globe replied: 


‘July 17, 1862. 
4October 13, 1860. 
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It is not well that the Governor should have shown that he 
regards the American people as the natural enemies of Britain... . 
Our Imperial rulers have no idea of aggression upon the States. . . . 
But they regard war as the normal condition of mankind, and they 
think it wise to spend any amount of money in order to be always 
ready for it. Lord Monck is evidently a disciple of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and Lord Palmerston is a statesman of fifty years ago. He 
was nursed amidst wars and rumours of wars, and he thinks a 
sound foreign policy to consist in always being ready and able to 
bully your neighbours. When he and his friend Lord Monck pro- 
pose that we, a people of two millions and a half, shall always be 
prepared to bully a neighbouring people of thirty-two millions, it 
is time for us to put on our spectacles. . . . If we turn the Province 
into a camp; if we teach the world that the emigrants who seek our 
shores should come with the rifle not the plough; if we withdraw 
our population en masse from peaceful industry to follow the drum 
and fife, if we spend millions of the people’s hard earnings on main- 
taining popinjays in uniform, we shall decline in wealth and popu- 
lation and so far from developing British power on this continent, 
we shall diminish it. . . . Let him [Lord Monck] take care that he 
does not convince the people of Canada that it is better to become 
part of the United States than to live the slaves of a constant dread 
of invasion.! 


A paper which handled English governors without gloves was 
not likely to be backward in putting ordinary Englishmen in their 
place. In 1862 when Anthony Trollope’s book, North America, 
appeared, the Globe dealt with it in a long two-column review: 


It is deeply to be regretted that English writers of travels in 
America do not leave Canada alone. Their whole intellect is devoted 
to the solution of the public questions of the United States. Canada 
is only a bye-business. It is only one of “our colonies’’, and no 
one can tell the contempt which a cockney Englishman feels for a 
colony and colonists who has not such proofs as are supplied by 
Mr. Trollope’s book. The average Englishman looks upon Canada 
as a kind of cold Botany Bay, to which people who are too poor to 
live at home resort as the nearest available retreat in which to hide 
their misery from the world... Mr. Trollope treats his readers to 
a new version of that old cry of Canadian inferiority to the States 
which has been dinned into our ears by every English traveller 


1July 8, 1862. 
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since the time of Hamilton and Martineau and which it is time we 
were rid of.! 


One of the main influences which affected the relationship of 
of the colony with the mother country in the 1850’s and 1860's 
was the activity of English commercial and financial concerns 
which did business in Canada. The Globe was always on the watch, 
in England as in Canada, for the cloven hoof of big business. It 
was ever ready to share with its readers its suspicions that certain 
expressions of opinion in English journals or certain doings of 
the Colonial Office could be traced to sinister interests behind 
the scenes. In England there were three outstanding business 
groups (partially interlocking) who had dealings with British 
North America and whom the Globe specially detested and con- 
tinually attacked. They were the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany, the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the banking firms of 
Baring Brothers & Co. and Glyn Mills & Co., who were joint 
bankers both of the province of Canada and of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company. Denunciations of one or other of these and 
warnings against them poured forth in a constant stream. 


Thus, in 1857, discussing a Times article in favour of Montreal 
on the seat-of-government question, the Globe, after commenting 
on the ‘‘intimate if not always accurate information which the 
writer or his prompter has on our local matters’, continues: 
‘‘We dare say that some of the Grand Trunk gentlemen now in 
England who are residents of Montreal, could give a satisfactory 
account of the origin of the article.’’? And on December 31, 1860, 
on copying a paragraph about ‘“‘Canadian Amalgamation” from 
some English paper, it remarks: ‘‘[We] draw attention to the fact 
that there is a little clique of railway men in England connected 
with the Grand Trunk, who see in the federation of the British 
North American Provinces, the foundation of a good job for 
themselves and are trying to set upon the colonies by making 
them believe that English opinion is in favour of ‘Canadian 
Amalgamation.’ The truth is that the English people seldom 
think of us except in connection with some monetary interest, 
and that statesmen who have considered the question of federa- 
tion have no feeling in its favour but rather an aversion.”’ After 
E. W. Watkin took charge of the Grand Trunk we know from 


‘Ibid. 
*April 22, 1857. 
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his own reminiscences that the relations of the Company with 
the Colonial Office were very close in all the negotiations which 
turned about connecting of Canada with the Maritime provinces 
on the one side and with the North-west on the other. The Globe 
disliked this railway influence, and never hesitated to expose it. 
Among other activities, Watkin and his friends founded a British 
North American Association in London which was composed of 
men interested in Canada and was for some years active in enter- 
taining Canadian visitors to London and in keeping Canada before 
the eyes of the British public in general and the Colonial Office 
in particular. The Globe soon became suspicious of this Associa- 
tion, though at first it welcomed it as helping to diffuse sound 
views about the colonies. In the summer of 1863 a Joseph 
Nelson, a member of the Association, had written to the English 
papers criticizing the policy of the Sandfield Macdonald-Dorion 
ministry on railways and defence. The Globe on July 10 burst 
out in wrath under the heading, ‘‘A Cockney Mentor”’: 


Mr. Nelson .... is either a very simple, innocent man, or else 
he is a member of the Grand Trunk clique, who have taken 
Canadian affairs in London under their special charge, and have 
formed special plans for their own benefit in connection therewith. 
It may be, perhaps, that he combines a little of both characters. Mr. 
Joseph Nelson asks us to do four things: 1. Build the Intercolonial 
Railway at a cost of $12,000,000; 2. Pay what the Grand Trunk 
asks for postal subsidy—$7,000,000; 3. Pass the militia bill of the 
late Government at a cost of a million and a half of dollars a year, 
representing a capital of $30,000,000; 4. Reduce the tariff by 5 per 
cent. Only Cockney ignorance and assurance could dictate these 
proposals. No such proposition could come from anyone but a 
Grand Trunk agitator in England, eager to slip the noose of the 
monopoly once more over the neck of the Province. ... Nor will 
she [Canada] mistake the attempts of a small clique in London to 
plunder her, for the expression of opinion by the people of England. 


A little later in the same year the Globe returned to the charge: 


As a social institution, a club at which colonists in London might 
meet on friendly terms with Englishmen, it would have had a 
useful position. But the promoters aimed at helping large colonial 
projects in London and they are making a mess of it.... The 
Association is seeking not the advantage of all the colonies but the 
personal ends of its most influential promoters. ... It will be a 
happy day for us when our public loans are negotiated in our own 
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cities, and our governments cease to tremble at the frown of a 
Lombard Street banker. Since our Ministers began to travel to 


Europe after loans and railway contracts, we have never been out of 
hot water.' 


Three years later, in reply to a speech of Watkin’s, the Globe 
repeated its thesis :? 

Mr. Watkin has always held that Canada is a victim to be 
plundered as much as possible for the benefit of the Grand Trunk 
Railway. When he heard of Confederation his first thought was 
that it should in some way furnish the Grand Trunk with the 
building and management of the Intercolonial. 

And, replying to criticisms of his about Canada’s backwardness 
in defence, it added: ‘‘The people of Canada have never failed to 
sustain and defend themselves unless, indeed, against the assaults 
of Messrs. Watkin and Co. upon the provincial treasury.”’ 

The Barings and Glyns were also bétes noires with the Globe. 
They looked after Canadian government loans in London; and, 
since the government was in continuous financial difficulties 
during the late 1850's and early 1860’s with regularly recurring 
deficits, the London bankers exercised a very potent influence 
over it. The Globe was convinced that they abused their powers 
and never hesitated to impute corruption to them. It suspected 
also that the connection of Galt, the finance minister, with them 
was much too close. In the winter of 1859-60 Galt carried out 
a refunding scheme on the London market which the Globe 
criticized bitterly. ‘‘ Whoever may get the milk, the Barings and 
Glyns will have the cream, that is certain,”’ it remarks on January 
20, 1860; and during the next month or so it is full of charges that 
the Barings and Glyns took the loan at less than par, without the 
finance minister’s advertising for tenders, and immediately turned 
it over to the public at a great profit to themselves and other 
insiders. ‘‘If the people of Canada are really reduced to such 
vassalage as this the time has come for a war of independence.’” 
An editorial of September 25, 1863, gives a good idea of the 
Globe's attitude on Canadian finance: 


The favourite idea of Mr. Galt is the necessity of keeping up the 
credit of the Province in England. Messrs. Barings and Glyns hold 
almost entire supremacy over a Canadian government which is 


1October 2, 1863 (weekly edition). 
2Tuly 23, 1866. 
‘February 4, 1860 
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needy and not strong in the confidence of the country. They are 
able to say this or that scheme of public improvement shall or shall 
not go on because without their help money cannot be had. ... When 
Mr. Galt speaks of keeping up the credit of the Province in England, 
he means keeping these bankers in good humour, so that they will 
be willing, as they generally are, to float off new loans. He has not 
the slightest notion of managing the finances so that we shall be 
able to pay our own way, and be independent both of the bankers 
and their clients—be able to borrow what we really need in the open 
market, and pay our interest not from fresh loans but from our own 
resources. 
The quotation illustrates how the relation of colony to mother 
country was complicated by the relation of debtor community to 
creditor community. 
In 1861, when Sir Edmund Head retired as governor, the Globe 
reviewed his administration in an article which managed to 
combine all its pet aversions in one joint onslaught: 


Sir Edmund Head has managed to outrage the feelings of all 
parties, except the very small clique of politicians whom he has kept 
in power by his intrigues. . . . He has been, since his arrival in the 
country, the ally of a corrupt and unprincipled faction in this 
country, and the tool of small cliques of bankers and Whig poli- 
ticians in England, who have exercised, through him, an evil influ- 
ence over Canadian affairs. He has uniformly acted as the opponent 
of the opening of the North West territory, influenced thereto by 
Mr. Ellice and the other Hudson’s Bay Company shareholders in 
England. He has intrigued on behalf of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company for the benefit of the London bankers and others... . He 
has uniformly sold us to the Christian Jews of Lombard-street, and 
the fur-trappers of Fenchurch-street. He has shown himself the 
devoted servant of his employers. He has not scrupled about 
his work. The man who perpetrated the Double Shuffle in order to 
keep in power a Government devoted to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and the Grand Trunk Railway, cannot be said to have been 
a time-server. Doubtless he will have his reward if the Barings and 
Ellices can compass it.! 


Even more pernicious, if possible, than the activities of Grand 
Trunk and bankers were, according to the Globe, the activities of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in England. For the Hudson’s Bay 
directors, especially the Ellices, were not merely important 


‘September 24, 1861. 
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personages in the City, but were high in the councils of the Whig 
party. And the Globe never ceased to denounce what it con- 
sidered the sinister machinations of Hudson’s Bay men behind 
the scenes which prevented Whig governments (who were in 
power almost continuously during these years) from dealing 
effectively with the Red River question. After the great House 
of Commons investigation in 1857, of which F.W.C.’s letters 
gave Globe readers a full account, the Globe demanded loudly the 
cessation of the Company’s monopoly and the taking of steps to 
bring the Red River and Saskatchewan country into its natural 
affiliations with Canada. But negotiations dragged on for ten 
years, and in 1867 the fur-traders were still in possession. The 
Globe’s complaints were loud and continuous. In 1858, on the 
publication of correspondence on the subject between Labouchére, 
the colonial secretary, and the Canadian government, it burst out 
(March 26, weekly edition): 

The great desire of Mr. Labouchére was evidently to throw on 
Canada the onus of fighting the Company. The motive for this is 
perfectly evident. Our precious ministry had shown such luke- 
warmness in the matter, and the Company had in Messrs. Mac- 
donald, Ross and Rose friends so warm, that they could depend 


upon their convenient indifference at the proper moment. . . . Does 
it not concern the interests of the Empire that the great country 
lying between Canada and the Pacific should be opened up? ... Mr. 


Ldbouchére showed himself in a very bad light in the fisheries’ 
negotiations, but this is even worse. The whole thing must have 
been arranged for him by the officers of the monopoly, and it tells 

a sad tale of the corruption which exists behind the scenes in Eng- 

land, when such things are done.... This ignoble compromise 

between a few traders on the one hand and the interests of prospective 
millions on the other, is the only result of the protests of the Red 

River and the wishes of Canada. Britain has lost more by the 

pens of her state officials than she has won by the sword. . . . Our 

great empire of the North West is to be destroyed by the ignorance, 
inefficiency, or indifference, of an English Secretary. 

When the Derby ministry took office in 1858, Bulwer Lytton 
became colonial secretary and began to deal vigorously with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The Globe was delighted, and always 
looked back in later years to the Lytton régime as a golden era 
in the Office. It announced the fall of the Derby government: 
‘‘We regret it on account of colonial policy, and have no great 
hopes of its opponents in this respect, if the jobbing Ellice-Grey 
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clique retain their old influence. Should, however, the advanced 
Liberals take part in the new government, as appears probable, 
the future will look brighter.’’' The first reports of the personnel 
of the new cabinet were pleasing: 


We hail with pleasure the exclusion of Mr. Labouchére, Sir 
George Grey, and Sir Charles Wood from the Ministry, members 
as they are of the corrupt Whig clique who have acted as the tools 
of Mr. Edward Ellice and his friends of the Hudson’s Baty Company. 
... Lord Elgin has connections among the worst class of the Whigs, 
but he is not the man to sacrifice his reputation to serve the interests 
of anybody. ... He knows Canada thoroughly. . . . We doubt not 
that he will give free scope to the development not only of its 
material, but of its political progress. He will have as his deputy 
one who is also well acquainted with Canada—Lord Bury. He is 
well acquainted with the merits of the Hudson’s Bay question, and 
is an earnest opponent of the monopoly. . . . There is no public man 
in England, however, who has taken a more active part against the 
Company or who understands colonial questions better than Mr. 
Gladstone.” 


When finally it was announced that not Elgin, but Newcastle, 
was to be the colonial secretary, the Globe welcomed him as the 
friend of Gladstone.’ Its enthusiasm for the new secretary was 
considerably dampened by closer acquaintance with that very 
superior person when he accompanied the Prince of Wales to 
Canada in 1860. Meanwhile, the Hudson’s Bay matter dragged 
on. In 1863, when the new company was formed with Sir Edmund 
Head as its nominal chief and Watkin as its real director, and 
when these two were expounding elaborate plans for the develop- 
ment of the prairies to the Duke of Newcastle, the Globe's sus- 
picions were naturally acute. ‘‘There is an evident peril of the 
territory falling into the hands of a gigantic and grasping railway 
and land company, which will make enough out of it without any 
reference to its importance to Canada or to the empire at large.’”* 
In 1864 Brown himself as a member of the coalition government 
went to London to try to get action about the Red River, but 
returned without accomplishing anything more than a further 
exchange of correspondence. And it was not till after Confedera- 


'June 22, 1859. 
2June 30, 1859. 
July 5, 1859. 

‘July 24, 1863. 
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tion that really effective action was taken. All of which leads 
one to wonder whether the Globe’s suspicions as to the undue 
influence of the Hudson’s Bay Company with both Mr. Mother- 
country and the Canadian government had not a certain amount 
of justification. 


Behind all these particular negotiations in which railway and 
City bankers and fur-trading company played so active a part, 
loomed the great question mark of the ultimate future relationship 
of colony and mother country. Individual members of Parliament 
at Westminster were constantly raising debates on the two chief 
immediate difficulties, the questions of the Canadian tariff and 
of Canadian defence. These parliamentary discussions led to a 
stream of articles in the English press. Most of these seem to 
have been reproduced by the Globe; and, if its selection is at all 
a fair one, the conclusion is inevitable that the patronizing superi- 
ority with which Lord Palmerston lectured or stormed at the 
chancelleries of Europe had its complete counterpart in the tone 
with which London editors instructed the people of Canada on 
their station and its duties. Against the underlying assumption 
of most of these arguments, that responsible government meant 
that Canada was free to do as she pleased so long as she pleased 
to do as England wanted, the Globe never ceased to protest. 

With English criticisms of Canadian tariff policy, the Globe 
sympathized. It believed in free trade doctrines strongly and it 
constantly assailed the extravagance of the Macdonald-Cartier 
government which made increased taxation necessary. It led a 
vigorous assault upon Galt’s tariff of 1859 as being designed to 
favour Montreal at the expense of Toronto and Upper Canada. 
Consequently we find that Galt’s famous memorandum in answer 
to Newcastle’s protest against the tariff roused no enthusiasm in 
the Globe, although the memorandum breathes the very spirit 
which in other circumstances the Globe would have found most 
congenial. 

English newspapers were in the habit of asking why a colony, 
which shut out the trade of the mother country, should expect the 
mother country to pay for colonial defence. On the defence 
question the Globe was much more ready to join issue with them. 
From the granting of responsible government, the imperial 
authorities had put constant pressure on the Canadian govern- 
ment to undertake greater obligations as to defence; and during 
the 1850’s there seems to have been an increasing volume of 
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complaint in the British parliament and press about the ex- 
penditure involved in defending the colonies. The outbreak of the 
American Civil War, with the ill feeling which grew up between 
Great Britain and the North, made the defence of Canada a 
much more pressing problem; and at the end of 1861 the Trent 
incident brought home the dangerous possibilities of the situation 
to everyone. In 1862, the imperial government, which had already 
increased the force of British regulars in Canada, sent out an 
expert from the War Office, Colonel Lysons, to advise the Canadian 
government on the matter. When the Cartier-Macdonald govern- 
ment brought in a militia bill based on Colonel Lysons’s recom- 
mendations and the bill was thrown out on the second reading, 
there was a loud outcry in England. The Times seems to have 
surpassed itself in sneers at colonial selfishness and cowardice. 
And, for the remainder of the Civil War, the defence question 
filled columns in both the English and Canadian papers. The 
inability of the two parties to see eye to eye, as to the extent of 
the danger from the United States and as to the nature of the 
preparations necessary to meet it, strengthened the hand of those 
in England who argued that the colonial connection should be 
broken altogether. Thus the defence controversy raised the 
whole question of the future of the Empire. 


The Globe stated its general attitude early in the controversy: 


How absurd it would be to expect Canada to bear the brunt of a 
war with the United States, the result of an unjust interference with 
the existing American quarrel to obtain cotton! . . . Great Britain 
may reasonably insist on the colonies defending themselves from 
assaults which they bring about by their own conduct, but when 
the Imperial power does the mischief she must bear the brunt. 
Upon no other terms can she maintain her colonial system, and they 
are not unreasonable nor hard to endure. She has the option of 
making war or refraining in her own hands, and can count the cost 
before she begins. The colonists are heartily loyal to their flag, and 
are willing to stand by it to the death if needful, but they cannot be 
expected to ruin their finances in a contest over whose inception 
they have had no control. If the mother country were really in 
peril, if she were assailed by her neighbours, and her power threat- 
ened with destruction, as a matter of course, no sacrifice would be 
too great to make in her defence; but there is no present likelihood 
of such occurrences.' 


'February 12, 1862. 
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To the hints or threats of papers like the 7zmes that the mother 
country would only help those colonies which helped themselves, 
the Globe replied :' 

The London Times by its frequent intimations that Great Britain 
cares nothing about Canada is doing serious injury. . . . One effect 
is to encourage the belief among Americans that British America 
is likely to fall a prey at no distant day to their arms or their diplo- 
macy. ... But there is no desire in Canada to change the political 
connection. The troubles in the States have stopped the mouths 
of the Galts and the Roses of 1849 for the term of their natural 
lives. . . . Neither is there any feeling in any part of Canada in 
favour of an independent state of existence. . . . Canadians feel that 
whatever reforms in their political condition they require, they can 


either accomplish themselves or be aided by Britain in carrying 
them. 


This remained the general attitude of the Globe right down to 1867. 


It was just at this time that Professor Goldwin Smith of 
Oxford began his series of letters to the Daily News on the subject 
of Britain’s colonial empire.2, The Globe reproduced most of these 
letters as they appeared and commented on them. Its comment 
on the first letter comes on February 24, 1862: 


We do not think it possible to prove by figures that Britain 
profits pecuniarily by her colonies. They, in fact, cost more than 
they furnish directly in return. It is the wonderful little island 
herself that supplies the gigantic strength of the Empire. But 
indirectly, by forming depots for English commerce all over the 
earth, by developing the enterprise of her sons, by weaning her 
people from the stay-at-home ideas which have made the French 
powerless out of Europe, by adding to her prestige, and, so to 
speak, compelling her to keep up her navy, and foster her maritime 
population, the colonies have undoubtedly added immensely to the 
wealth and power of the mother country. No thoughtful man 
would deny this. It isa different question which Mr. Goldwin Smith 
raises. He might grant all we have said, and still contend that 
Canada, Australia, and the Cape, ought to be compelled, as a matter 
of economy, either to defend their soil or shift for themselves. The 
question is hardly worth arguing, however. The English people will 


‘October 8, 1861. 


2He later collected these letters in his book, The Empire, published in 1863, a book 


which remains the best exposition of the view of the Manchester School on the imperial 
question. 
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never surrender a foot of ground over which they hold sway, no 

matter what it costs to keep it. ... If five thousand Mr. Goldwin 

Smiths were to write a letter to the Daily News once a week, it would 

make no difference. There is not the slightest danger of Canada 

being turned out of doors by her “stern parent’’ over the water. 

She may grumble a little about the expense, and stop the supplies, 

when there is nothing necessary, but let danger arise, and out will 

come the shiners to help the young ‘un along. 

Then on May 20, 1862, came the rejection of the Militia Bill 
and, following this, the outburst of the Times and other English 
journals of like mind. For the moment only the Daily News and 
the Morning Star seemed to have a good word to say for Canada, 
and they took so precisely the same line as the Globe took on this 
side of the ocean that one suspects that they must have been 
coached on the subject. The Globe entered into the fray with 
zest, and for two years a hot discussion went on until the an- 
nouncement in 1864 that Canadians of both parties were uniting 
to achieve Confederation at last convinced most of the English 
papers that there was after all some sense of responsibility to be 
found among the inhabitants of the senior colony. The first 
answer of the Globe to the Times comes on June 21, 1862:! 


If the Canadian people experienced no more liberal treatment 
from the British people and Government, than from some portion 
of the press, the relation now existing between us would be in some 
danger. ... But knowing that our justification is ample, the hectoring 
of the Times is of as little importance as the vituperation of the New 
York Herald. ... Why is a Militia Bill necessary? How comes it 
that Canada is called upon to arm? For this we have to thank to 
a very large extent the London Times. We were perfectly sensible 
when the war began that our next neighbours would raise a large 
army to subdue the rebels who now trouble them; but the thought 
did not alarm us, for we were on friendly terms with the American 
people, and were sure that they meant us no harm, despite the 
blustering of some few newspapers. We were not likely to do any- 
thing to cause a war with the United States. . .. We knew also that 
the war would in all human probability create controversies with 
Great Britain, but we trusted to the sound sense and friendly dis- 
position of the two nations to settle them without even an approxi- 
mation to fighting. ... The Times and certain other journals on this 
side of the Atlantic, its equals in malignity, if not in talent, have 


'The Times article of June 6 is reproduced in the Globe. 
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contrived by their misrepresentations to create much ill-feeling 
between Great Britain and the United States. . . . From this arises 
the principal danger to Canada, and for it the Times is chiefly 
answerable. While Canadians are perfectly ready to make all the 
sacrifices necessary to preserve the integrity of the Empire, they fail 
to recognize the justice of the call made upon them to rush into an 
immense expense for the purpose of aiding the Times to bring to a 
bloody arbitrament the quarrel it is now carrying on with the 
people and press of the United States. . .. We are not panic-stricken. 
There is not even a cloud as large as a man’s hand on the horizon, 
and no one would look for it if the Times would hold its prate. We 
have said that our only danger arises from the possibility of some 
quarrel between Great Britain and the United States. The Times 
believes in the existence of another danger. It has for a long time 
been industriously inculcating the notion that as soon as the Civil 
War is ended the American people, without any excuse, will wantonly 
make war on this country. ... We in Canada do not see in the 
Northern army a horde of Goths and Vandals, who are likely to be 
attracted to this Province, as were the hordes of Alaric to the rich 
plains of Italy. On the contrary, we believe the American people 
to have taken up arms for the specific purpose of putting down a 
rebellion, and that having accomplished the task, they will be only 
too glad to return to their peaceful avocations. 


The new Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte ministry brought in 
another Militia Bill, which was based upon the principle of en- 
couraging volunteers, and which, the Globe maintained strongly, 
while more modest in appearance would be much more effective 
in practice than the extravagant measure of the Cartier-Macdonald 
government. In a long article on August 9, 1862, the Globe com- 
pared the two bills, and, after pointing out how badly informed 
English critics had been, it concluded: 


Our Government... will do all that is possible to encourage the 
formation of a volunteer force, and, while avoiding the danger of 
extraordinary expense, which the people are at present unable to 
endure, will endeavour to satisfy the reasonable desire of the 
English people, that they should not be called upon to bear the 
entire burden of a war with the United States, which they consider 
a possible event. If anyone imagines, however, that by speeches in 
the Imperial Parliament, or by the bullying of the Times newspaper, 
the people of Canada can be forced to rush into an extravagant 
expenditure, and draw immense numbers of the population from 
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their peaceful pursuits, to guard against the danger of a war which 

they think will never happen, he makes a grievious mistake. The 

Canadian people understand their own rights and duties as well as 

the editor of the Times, or any member of the Imperial Parliament. 

They will adhere to the one, and perform the other, without regard 

to what is said by people on the other side of the Atlantic who know 

nothing about them. 

In 1865, after the Canadian legislature had approved of the 
Confederation resolutions, four members of the Canadian cabinet 
(of whom Brown was one) went to England to discuss the matter 
with the imperial authorities and also to discuss the allied question 
of defence. A specific agreement for sharing the defence expendi- 
ture between the two governments was reached. This raised 
criticisms again from the Times, which had reached the conclusion 
that Canada was indefensible in a military point of view, and 
from the journals of the Manchester School, who objected to the 
cost. The Globe, in replying to them, pointed to the enthusiastic 
reception that the Canadian delegates had received at public 
functions: 

We hail this demonstration of the people of England as an ad- 
ditional proof that the doctrinaires of the Goldwin Smith school 
and the poltroon party who are represented by the London Times 
form but a small minority of the people of England. ... We have 
never doubted that when the question was fairly submitted to the 
mother-country whether they would prefer to spend a few hundred 
thousand pounds—a mere drop in the ocean of their wealth—or 
abandon the prestige and profit of the colonial Empire, the answer 
would be very distinctly in favour of the former course. If it were 
otherwise, it would lead us to believe that England had grown so 
rich as to have become enervated, that she thought so much of her 
wealth as to be indifferent to her greatness, and had commenced a 
downward career towards impotence and decay.! 

Whatever may be the weakness of John Bull, when it comes to 
a question of submitting to a decrease of the power and prestige of 
the Empire, he does not hesitate to make sacrifices. We on our 
part have asked him to make no sacrifice which can be weighed in 
the scales with the advantages which we offer in return. We 
propose to construct a British American state of four millions of 
people, loyal and devoted to the throne and Empire of Great Britain, 
subjects and allies in war as well as in peace—the bearers of her 


*May 12, 1865. 
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flag—the friends of her commerce—the upholders of her power 
wherever their influence extends. We propose to give her a highway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, through her own territory, which 
will open a great avenue for her Eastern trade. We propose to give 
to her merchants and capitalists the command of new gold fields, 
of a territory for settlement, which will absorb her surplus popu- 
lation without rendering them her enemies.! 

We observe that one or two of our contemporaries are attaching 
undue importance to the remark of the London Times .. . that 
“before long independence will follow Confederation”. . . . The 
somersaults and blunders of which the Times has been guilty during 
the past few years have done so much to destroy its position as an 
oracle, that its fulminations ought to have lost their terror even 
among benighted colonists. The Times has long had an ill-concealed 
sympathy with the anti-colonial party in England. . . . The practical 
politicians of the Liberal school, as of all other schools, feel the 
necessity of maintaining the power and prestige of the Empire; 
whilst the English democracy, like all other democracies, is possessed 
of a blunt patriotism which would revolt at the idea of dismembering 
the Empire at the bidding of any set of theorists—just as the 
patriotism of the loyal masses in the United States refused to 
acquiesce in the secession of the South. . . . The policy which would 
turn these Colonies adrift would deprive the others of every in- 
ducement for remaining. There would be no advantage in remaining 
connected with an Empire which, the moment a colony needed 
Imperial help or protection, would cut the connection. . . . It was 
never the understanding that the people who came to the forests 
of Canada to establish British communities here, before the first 
difficulties were well overcome, were to assume the whole burden 
of the defence of half a continent. In leaving the United Kingdom 
for another part of the Empire, British subjects never covenanted 
to forfeit British protection at any moment that suited the whim 
of the Parent State. The loyalists who abandoned their homes and 
their property in the United States certainly did not expect that the 
Power for which they were sacrificing so much should desert their 
children at the first hour of danger. The people of England are 
incapable of such national dishonour.? 


In the end, as usual, the English government proved itself to 


be much more willing to take the Canadians as it found them 


1October 5, 1865. 
2December 14, 1866. 
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than were the English newspapers; and it agreed to assist the 
federation movement by granting guarantees for defence and 
intercolonial railway loans. But, by 1865, whatever might be 
the fears of English military experts, it was not an American 
invasion that most people in Canada were worrying about, but 
the prospect of the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty. Ameri- 
can newspapers were openly announcing that Canada had come 
to depend so much upon the American market that economic 
pressure would force her into the American union without military 
force being needed at all. Throughout the trying years of 1865 
and 1866, the Globe fought strenuously against any truckling to 
the Yankees; and Brown left the coalition cabinet because he 
thought that Galt was willing to make concessions to them in 
trade matters which would endanger Canada’s independent 
position. Since it has never been possible at any period in Cana- 
dian history to discuss Canada’s relation with the Empire without 
becoming involved in a discussion of relations with the United 
States, it may be worth while to give some quotations from the 
Globe during the Reciprocity crisis on this latter topic. 

Several papers in Upper Canada began to indulge in gloomy 
prognostications about the future of Canada when deprived of 


the American market; and the Globe flayed them unmercifully as 
‘“‘Shakers’’: 


We dislike to think that any portion of the Canadian people are 
so tainted with the desire for annexation as to require to be argued 
with. It is a word which should never be uttered by any Canadian 
except with contempt and aversion.' 

We are, at present, an integral part of an empire which has no 
peer in the sisterhood of nations. .. . We glory in her renown. We 
feel flattered in sharing the fame of her past achievements in the 
arts of war and peace, and her present wealth, power and position. 
We cherish the name of Briton. . . . We should lose all this by joining 
the States and it would be a gratuitous sacrifice. . . England’s 
parental heart yearns over us with affection and kindness; why 
should we leave the parental home and rush into arms so uncon- 
genial, into a family racked with feuds and quarrels? . . Our institu- 
tions and our traditions, our judgment and our sentiments all go 
against political union.” 


If we joined the United States the radical democratic elements 


1May 15, 1865. 
2May 19, 1865. 
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would soon swamp our present system and the whole character of 
our cherished institutions would become changed. . .. Our whole inner 
life, so to speak, would be disturbed. Those endearing associations 
of childhood and nationality, of tradition and history, which add 
so much to the zest and enjoyment of life, would be submerged and 
lost. . . . A fusion with the Americans would dispel from us the 
feeling of home and brotherhood and would make us feel strange 
even in our own land.! 

The great secret of success is intense faith in oneself. The 
country which is always on its knees, weeping over its woes, will 
never rise high in the scale of nations. If the vessel be not worth 
saving, if it be a matter of total indifference to us whether she 
sinks into the American gulf, or carries us safely to the harbour of 
a well-ordered constitutional freedom, then let her go down. But 
unless, from the day when we emerged from the revolutionary war 
a separate British province until this present year of grace, our 
whole life has been one of the basest lies and most despicable shams 
this poor world was ever afflicted with, we shall stand firmly by 
the old cause and the old flag, come what may.’ 


It will be seen from several of the extracts already quoted that 
national aspirations were making themselves felt in the columns 
of the Globe as elsewhere in Canada. The vision of Canada as 
‘‘the nursing mother of half a continent’’* was before its eyes. 
Anyone familiar with the period just before 1867 in Canada knows 
the unfairness of Goldwin Smith’s jibe that deadlock was the 
father of Confederation. The movement was occasioned by 
deadlock, but the real cause which gave it life was the growth of 
national sentiment and ambition in British North America. As 
Adderley remarked in the British House of Commons,‘ the political 
difficulties in Canada were no more the cause of Confederation 
than Henry VIII’s divorce was the cause of the Reformation.. 


What was to be the relation of this new nationality which 
Confederation was bringing into being to the Empire in which 
the separate colonies had grown up? A good many newspapers 
were declaring that a new era in imperial history had begun, 
and that the new nation would inevitably become independent. 
The Globe felt the national urge as strongly as anyone: 


t1May 27, 1865. 

2*May 23, 1865. 

’This phrase occurs in an article on December 10, 1861. 
‘He is quoted in the Globe of March 14, 1867. 
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Many a time and oft has our just pride been nettled when we 
were made to feel that after all we were ‘‘only colonists’’, and lived in 
a very small colony. .. . As we are now, the words ‘I am a Canadian” 
derive their chief force from the fact that they are equivalent to 
saying, ‘“‘I am a British subject”. To our own strength, to our own 
capacities, they owe little or nothing. But the moment we can 
change them for the words “I am a British American” 'they possess 
a virtue which we may claim exclusively for our own; and a moral 
power which we have not borrowed, but which, by our energy, our 
good fortune and our perseverance, we have ourselves created... . 
Hitherto we have lacked to a deplorable extent, some of the main 
elements of nationality. We have been wanting in faith in our 
future, in incentives to patriotism. We have rarely looked beyond 


our immediate present. . . . It will be a great benefit to us to rise 
above all this, to set ourselves heartily to work to make a name in 
the world. 


But nationalism to the Globe did not mean separatism. The 
new Confederation was to be a nation within the Empire. What- 
ever might be the Globe’s criticisms of particular individuals or 
groups in England, its imperialism in the end was as strong as 
its nationalism. One final quotation illustrating this side of its 
thought may be given. It is from an editorial of August 2, 1864, 
entitled ‘‘British American Nationality”’: 


We are not surprised that in the discussions in England . . . a dis- 
position has been shown in some quarters to mix up the question of 
an independent British American nationality with that of a British 
American federation. The two questions, from our point of view, 
are entirely distinct. ... Our metropolitan contemporaries travel 
much too fast for us, and we should be exceedingly sorry to suppose 
that any considerable portion of the people at home share the 
anxiety of these journals, that Great Britain should with as little 
loss of time as possible get rid of her empire over half the North 
American continent....We deny that the introduction of the 
Federal principle as the bond of union between the Canadas, or 
between all the British American Provinces, is in any sense a step 
towards independence. . . . Yet the day may come when the United 
Provinces shall have so increased in population, in wealth and in 
influence, that it may be no longer seemly that they should continue 
in a condition of tutelage, and we shall then be in a position to offer 


1At this time the Globe expected that the name of the new union would be “British 
America.” 
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to Great Britain . . . the friendship of a powerful and independent 
ally as compensation for the long years of protection she extended 
over us as colonists. When that day arrives, we shall have been 
prepared, by the working of the Federation, to pass at once, without 
any violent change in our institutions from the condition of depen- 
dent colonies to that of an independent nation. But it is not for 
this that we are providing. . . . Our object is to found a system of 
government which shall be just and equitable to all who live under 
it, and men of all parties amongst us unite in believing that this 
result can be best secured while we maintain, at all events for a 
very long time to come, our connection with the grand old British 
Empire intact and unimpaired. 


It will be obvious from the many extracts quoted in this paper 
that there are two main tendencies running through the Globe's 
discussions of imperial affairs. In the first place, it is sturdily 
Canadian. It is determined that the Canadian people in all 
matters which concern them directly shall be free to act as they 
see fit. It resents criticism and advice from across the Atlantic, 
and invariably adopts the most effective form of defence by 
taking the offensive against the critics themselves. It never 
wearies of putting Englishmen in their place. But, on the other 
hand, while it asserts Canada’s rights with the utmost vigour, 
it glories in the traditions and power of the Empire. It has no 
use for the ‘‘Little England”’ ideas which were prevalent in the 
mother country. It is proud of the connection with ‘‘the grand 
old British Empire’’, and determined to maintain it “intact and 
unimpaired.’” One may easily find fault with the Globe's con- 
ception of the responsibilities that were involved in membership 
in the Empire, and critics of the time did find fault. But its 
fundamental faith that the two seeming opposites, Canadian 
autonomy and imperial unity, were the most reconcilable things 
in the world, has been justified by later experience. On the im- 
perial question George Brown showed a deeper and truer insight 
than most of the men of much greater fame who were his con- 
temporaries in the mother country. 


F.. H. UNDERHILL 
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THE COMMAND OF THE CANADIAN ARMY FOR THE 
CAMPAIGN OF 1777! 


” the spring of 1776, the British ministry was sufficiently 
alarmed by the siege of Quebec to send out a large armament 
to retake the city in case the siege should prove successful. 
With it came General John Burgoyne who was, to act as second 
to Sir Guy Carleton, governor of Canada, commander-in-chief of 
the British northern army, and the ablest general George II] had 
in America. With the additional troops and the aid of Burgoyne 
Carleton was expected not only to drive the Americans out of 
Canada, but also to pass the lakes as soon as possible, and to 
‘contribute to the Success of the Army under General Howe.’” 
Now, although Sir William Howe was the favourite of the ministry 
and commander-in-chief of the main British army, he was Carle- 
ton’s junior in rank.’ To suggest that a senior officer contribute 
to the success of his junior was a breach of military etiquette which 
only served to complicate a situation already filled with possi- 
bilities of trouble, since Carleton’s commission as governor 
extended only to the borders of Canada, while his commission 
as commander-in-chief extended at least as far as Ticonderoga 
into Sir William Howe's territory. Furthermore, as Howe 
intended after leaving Halifax to carry on his operations around 
New York city, Carleton’s advance across the lakes would end 
in the junction, perhaps at Albany, of his army and Howe's. It 
is not surprising, then, that a question should have arisen as to 
what would happen with two commanders-in-chief in the same 
territory. Sir William wrote home most considerately: 


As some Difficulties may arise in General Carleton’s Mind, from 


1] am grateful to Mr. William L. Clements for permission to use the Sir Henry Clinton 
Papers and the Lord George Germain Papers, which he has recently bought for his Library 
at the University of Michigan. 

2Germain Papers (The William L. Clements Library), Mar. 28, 1776, letter to 
Carleton in “ Precis of Measures & Orders respecting Quebec.” 

*Jbid., June 7, 1776, Howe to Germain. 

‘Ibid., copy of Carleton’s evidence given in the House of Commons, May 20, 1779. 
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a delicacy in interfering with my Command, by passing the Frontiers 
of Canada into the province of New York, I beg leave, with Sub- 
mission, to refer to your Lordship’s Consideration whether it may 
not be advisable to write to the General on this head, that he may 
be assured no Difficulties can arise, on my part, respecting his 
Command upon a junction of the two Armies.' 


He went on to suppose, however, that the internal business of 
his army would continue to be handled separately as in allied 
armies, that Carleton would not redistribute the troops to be 
sent out to Howe without consulting him, and that two separate 


encampments might co-operate just as effectively under Carleton’s 
direction as one. 


As a solution of the problem, Lord George Germain, His 
Majesty’s secretary of state for the colonies, withdrew the able 
general from the field and left Sir William Howe still in active 
command. Carleton was ordered to retire to virtual garrison duty 
at Quebec, and to detach an active army under John Burgoyne, 
who was to act to the best advantage of the southern army, and 
to put himself under the command of Howe.? Such was the plan 
and such were the orders. Although Carleton was a Whig and 
Germain a Tory, perhaps the only politics which entered the 
affair were Germain’s dislike of Carleton, to the point of hatred’, 
and his esteem of Howe, to the point of absurdity. Germain, 
of course, was in a position to recommend appointments to the king. 


Had these important instructions to Carleton ever been 
received, he would doubtless have retired, a mistreated man with 
almost universal sympathy, but the ship, which carried them, 
returned home after having been beaten back three times by the 
winds in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. When Germain sent the 
dispatch again, at ‘‘the earliest opportunity’’, it was March 26 
of the following year, 1777. Long before that time (November, 
1776), however, Carleton, after advancing no further than Crown 


1Tbid., June 7, 1776, Howe to Germain. 

*Jbid., Aug. 22, 1776, Germain to Carleton. 

*Correspondence of King George The Third, Sir John Fortescue (ed.), III, 406, Dec. 13, 
1776, George III to North. Germain threatened to resign when Carleton was given the 
governorship of Charlemont (Jbid., IV, 45, Mar. 3, 1778, George III to North), and, 
when he finally did resign, it was because Carleton was made commander-in-chief in 
America (Ibid., V, 319, 325, 326, George III to Stormont, Dec. 23, 1781, two letters, 
and to North, Dec. 26, 1781). 

‘Germain Papers, Mar. 26, 1777, Germain to Carleton. A duplicate, sent to Howe to 
forward to Carleton (Aug. 22, 1776, Germain to Howe) was never received in Canada. 
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Point, had withdrawn his whole force to Canada, offering an 
apparent justification to Germain for supplanting him in the field. 
Yet his two officers next in rank, Burgoyne and Phillips, had 
acquiesced in his decision not to attack Ticonderoga, agreeing 
that the fort was too strong for a coup de main, that October was 
too late in the season for a siege, and that, even if successful, they 
could not follow up their victory... They had agreed, however, 
only because they thought Crown Point would be held, but 
Carleton, having decided that the season would not permit him 
to replace the buildings there, all of which had been burnt, had 
declared the place untenable.? As Carleton had served in Canada 
during the Seven Years’ War and had subsequently lived there 
many years, his judgment was probably more reliable than that 
of either of his subordinates, who had spent only a few months 
there in the summer and autumn. Burgoyne’s naive idea, that 
the men cover themselves with huts, would almost prove this, 
though there seems at least a grain of wisdom in his other obser- 
vation that the post might have been held had the commander- 
in-chief ‘‘called in his own good sense to direct the fortification 
without being guided by the drawings & technical reasonings of 
dull, formal, methodical, fat engineers.’”* 

Even though Carleton was probably justified in not leaving a 
small force at Crown Point to fight off a New England winter 
with only salt provisions and huts, the officials in London could 
not excuse him. These cartographical warriors who advanced, 
if at all, with the point of a quill pen over eternally calm lakes, 
through forests neatly laid out like print cloth, and all in the 
comparative comfort of the colonial office, blamed him most 
valiantly. Even the king, who did not share his minister's anti- 
pathy to Carleton, thought a more ‘‘enterprising’’ man might be 
needed to command the northern army in the next campaign, 
possibly a man like John Burgoyne.‘ If the royal coolness had 


1Clinton Papers (The William L. Clements Library), Nov. 7, 1776, Burgoyne to 
Clinton; see also E. B. De Fonblanque, Right Hon. John Burgoyne, 218-221, Oct. 23, 
1776, Phillips to Burgoyne. Both Phillips and Burgoyne seemed to think that an 
attempt on Ticonderoga might have been successful, but neither recommended an actual 
attack. Phillips speaks of a ‘strong feint’’ and adds later: ‘I never was of opinion to 
attack the entrenchments seriously, ...”. Burgoyne would have liked “to have felt 
heir pulse.” Both wanted to try to cut off American communications to the southward. 

2Clinton Papers, Nov. 7, 1776, Burgoyne to Clinton. 

8Jbid. 

‘Correspondence of King George The Third, 111, 406-407, Dec. 13, 1776, George III 
to North. 
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extended to ‘‘Gentleman Johnny”’ for his share in the disappoint- 
ing campaign, it could not have lasted long, for Burgoyne, who 
went home leaving Carleton in the midst of his housing problem, 
assured Germain with almost his first breath in England that he 
entirely disapproved of Carleton’s giving up Crown Point.!. This 
opinion he had expressed to his friend, Sir Henry Clinton, before 
leaving Canada, adding: 
I much honour Carleton’s abilities & judgement, I have lived with 
him upon the best terms & bear him real friendship—I am therefore 
doubly hurt that he has taken a step in which I can be no otherwise 
serviceable to him than by silence.” 


Even Burgoyne’s ‘‘silence’’ was apt to be verbose. 

In the same letter, he wrote of his lost Lady Charlotte, and of 
himself: ‘‘An unconnected Cypher in the world—The partner 
lost which made prosperity an object of solicitude—my prospects 
are closed—Interest, ambition, the animation of life is over.’’* 
Burgoyne had a way of his own for showing that ambition had died 
with Lady Charlotte; he laid himself at His Majesty’s feet for 
‘“‘active employment.’’* Then, having asked Germain for his 
support, he felt free to go to Bath, but not before notifying the 
minister that he would be within a day’s call should he be needed.° 
Burgoyne has been charged with having attempted to supplant 
Carleton. He and his admirers have sought to refute the charge 
by pointing out that Carleton had been supplanted as early as 
August 22, long before Burgoyne returned home.’ Carleton him- 
self, however, was ignorant of this fact until the following May,’ 
and Burgoyne probably did not know of it until after his arrival 
in England. Moreover, before leaving Canada Burgoyne had 
given as one of his reasons for returning home that ‘‘a secondary 
station in a secondary army is at no time agreeable,’’* another way 
of saying that a primary station in a secondary army might have 
possibilities. Furthermore, no matter what had been the decision 


1Ibid., III, 405-406, Dec. 10, 1776, Germain to George III. 

2Clinton Papers, Nov. 7, 1776, Burgoyne to Clinton. 

8 Ibid. 

‘John Burgoyne, State of the Expedition from Canada (London, 1780), Appendix, p. i, 
Jan. 1, 1777, Burgoyne to Germain. 

5] bid. 

*Parliamentary Register, VIII, 317, Burgoyne’s speech in the House of Commons, 
May 26, 1778. 

7Germain’s letter to Carleton, Aug. 22, 1776, carried back to England, was sent out 
again with Burgoyne who arrived at Quebec, May 6, 1777. 

8Clinton Papers, Nov. 7, 1776, Burgoyne to Clinton. 
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concerning the campaign of 1776, the question as to who should 
command in 1777 was still undecided. Throughout Burgoyne’s 
sojourn in Canada, he had been made to realize that his position 
was secondary. His ambitious plan of leading a detachment 
around by way of Oswego, Fort Stanwix, and the Mohawk, to 
meet Carleton at the juncture of that river with the Hudson 
could not be carried out because the commander-in-chief had not 
brought a sufficient store of provisions.! Again, his plan of sus- 
taining the fleet on Lake Champlain with a corps of the army 
was not approved; and his suggestion that a scouting party be 
sent to feel the ‘‘rebel’’ pulse at Ticonderoga was not carried out.’ 

Burgoyne was, perhaps, merely ambitious without intending 
malice toward anyone, but, intentionally or not, he supplanted 
both Sir Guy Carleton and Sir Henry Clinton. Sir Henry, who 
was second in command in the southern army, and who held a 
dormant commission to succeed Howe,’ was Burgoyne’s superior, 
and was, therefore, entitled to the prior command, which was 
Canada.‘ In fact, he would have been offered Burgoyne’s place 
in the Canadian army in 1776 had he not already been designated 
to lead the vain expedition to Charleston. At least, that was the 
reason given by Germain.® 

Like Burgoyne, Clinton had returned home dissatisfied with 
his command, but, instead of seeking more active employment, 
he asked for permission to retire.6 He declared repeatedly that 
he could not serve another campaign under the circumstances of 
that of 1776,’ or, more bluntly, that he could not serve with 
satisfaction under Sir William Howe.® Even though the northern 
army was secondary, that part of it which would take the field 
offered two advantages: it was an independent command—especi- 
ally independent of Howe—and it promised to be active. Clinton 


Ibid. 

2Ibid. 

%Germain Papers, Apr. 25, 1776, Germain to Clinton. 

4Ibid., Dec. 31, 1776, Howe to Germain. 

‘I bid., Feb. 1, 1776, Germain to Howe. 

®Clinton Papers, Clinton’s history, “An Historical Detail of Seven Years Campaigns 
in North America From 1775 to 1782,” 1, 76. This is an unpublished manuscript in 
two volumes. Of it, Justin Winsor wrote: ‘On a fly-leaf of Stedman's History of the 
Amer. War, Clinton . . . wrote what he called an extract from his MS. History of the 
War, no other portion of which is known” (Narrative and Critical History of America, V1, 
467). 

"Clinton Papers, Dec. 19, 1777, Clinton to the Duke of Newcastle. 

*Jbid., Dec. 19, 1777, Clinton to Gen. Harvey. 
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would have liked just such independence and just such an oppor- 
tunity of serving his country and increasing his own fame. His 
friends urged him to put aside his ‘‘delicacy’’ and ask for what he 
already deserved, but Clinton was diffident; he lacked Burgoyne’s 
‘“‘high-powered salesmanship’’; and ‘“‘Gentleman Johnny” had 
begun his political campaign a month before Clinton left America. 
Furthermore, the latter's ‘‘psychology’’ was bad. To ask for 
more ‘‘active employment” sounds more zealous for His Majesty's 
service than a request to resign. Moreover, Sir Henry—who never 
expressed himself easily in writing except when he had a grievance 
—had never learned that the pen can persuade more effectively 
than it can defend. Burgoyne, on the other hand, in spite of his 
pompous style, wrote very good “advertising copy.”’ 

Before Burgoyne left Canada, Carleton had discussed with 
him the requisitions for the next campaign, and Sir Guy had 
asked his subaltern to put these into writing for the authorities 
at home.' Soon after his arrival in London, therefore, Burgoyne 
submitted at the Colonial Office a ‘‘Memorandum of General 
Carleton relative to the next Campaign . . .’"*—a remarkably con- 
cise statement of the requirements of the northern army. This 
was followed by a much more impressive document over Bur- 
goyne’s signature: ‘‘ Memorandums and observations relative to 
the Service in Canada submitted to Lord Geo: Germain,’ in 
which Burgoyne explained, enlarged upon, and criticized the 
requisitions of his chief. In writing his observations, Burgoyne 
may have been merely fulfilling a request of the minister, but so 
effectively did he perform his duty that, although Germain 
intended, February 25, 1777, to propose Clinton as commander 
of the active Canadian army, and Burgoyne as second in com- 
mand to Howe,‘ the minister ended by giving Burgoyne the prior 
command. Upon Sir Henry’s arrival in England in March, 1777, 
he was offered Carleton’s position as commander-in-chief in the 
northern district, but declined this out of consideration for 
Carleton.® He would have had no objections, however, to taking 

‘Germain Papers, copy of Carleton’s evidence given in the House of Commons, May 
20, 1779. 


?Jbid., no date, ‘“‘ Memorandum of General Carleton relative to the next Campaign, 
communicated to Lt. Genl. Burgoyne, to be laid before Government.” 
*Ibid., no date. This is no doubt the “former Memorandum” referred to in Bur- 


goyne’s “ Thoughts for conducting the War from the Side of Canada.” 


‘Correspondence of King George The Third, 111, 421, Feb. 24, 1777, George III to 
North. 


‘Clinton Papers, Dec. 19, 1777, Clinton to the Duke of Newcastle. 
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the command of the active army over the head of Burgoyne, but 
this he was not permitted to do. He was not even granted his 
wish to resign, but was sent back to New York to his ‘‘ mortifying” 
position in the southern army. To the unpleasantness of serving 
under Sir William Howe was now added the humiliation of seeing 
Burgoyne, his junior, “ placed in the high Road to Glory,” enjoying 
a separate and active command. 
JANE CLARK 
'Tbid., Clinton's history, I, 79. In his letter to Howe, Dec. 2, 1777, Clinton says 


that in all his letters to England since his arrival at New York (July, 1777), he has ex- 
pressed the opinion that he had been “ particularly injured’ by Burgoyne’s appointment. 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
McTAVISH FROBISHER AND COMPANY OF MONTREAL 


HROUGHOUT the history of the North West Company, a 
continuous change took place in the relations between that 
company and the growing central organization of McTavish, 
Frobisher and Company. The North West Company in its 
several earlier forms was an association of the various partnerships 
which had developed between the Montreal merchants and the 
traders at Grand Portage, the rendezvous on Lake Superior. In 
these early organizations of the company no capital was deposited, 
but each owner of a share was required to furnish a certain stock 
of goods and to pay a proportion towards the expenses of each 
yearly adventure as long as the common concern existed, and, in 
return, he received a proportionate share of the packs of furs.! 
Owing to the difficulties encountered in the fur-trade during this 
formative period, the weaker partnerships were eliminated, while, 
of those remaining, that of Benjamin and Joseph Frobisher 
was outstanding. This firm, as it was composed of three brothers, 
was in a position to manage efficiently the affairs of the company 
at Montreal, at Grand Portage, and in the interior. As a result, 
their great interest and long experience in the trade were rewarded 
by the naming of Benjamin and Joseph Frobisher as directors 
of the North West Company at its reorganization in January, 
1784.? 

While the Frobishers were thus engaged in strengthening their 
position in the fur-trade to the North-west and in carrying on 
their important routine duties of superintending the shipments of 
goods and furs to and from Grand Portage for the North West 
Company organization, the death of Benjamin Frobisher on April 


1Canadian Archives, Sketch of the Fur Trade, 1809, 4-5. 

2Alexander Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal Through the Continent of North 
America (London, 1801), xviii. Mackenzie names Benj. and Joseph Frobisher and Simon 
McTavish as directors. Report on Canadian Archives, 1888, Note E, 63-4, Benjamin 
Frobisher to Dr. Mabane, Montreal, April 19, 1784. Jbid., 1890, Note C, 50-51, 
Benjamin and Joseph Frobisher to General Haldimand, Montreal, October 4, 1784. 
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15, 1787,' altered the whole situation. In this misfortune, Simon 
McTavish, who, as an important shareholder in the North West 
Company, was establishing a commercial enterprise similar to 
that of the Frobishers, saw an opportunity to increase his influence 
in the organization of the company. In April, 1787, therefore, 
he wrote to Joseph Frobisher a letter, a copy of which is the first 
document printed below. This letter, suggesting a plan for a 
general partnership of the two houses in which each firm would 
hold an equal share, gives an unusual insight into the affairs both 
of the separate houses and of the North West Company. 
McTavish pointed out that a partnership of this nature would 
maintain their influence and interest in the North-west as well 
as neutralize the effect of the death of Benjamin Frobisher which 
was certain to encourage those who supported the firm of John 
Gregory in opposition to the North West Company.? He also 
showed that it would give Frobisher and himself added strength 
when the existing agreement of the North West Company came 
to an end,* and thus would make it possible to renew that agree- 
ment, by which they would hold between them nearly half the 
total number of shares even after deducting the proportions of 
Nicholas Montour and Patrick Small, which were included in 
their shares.‘ Furthermore, he explained a plan by which it 
would be possible for the proposed partnership to supply the whole 
North West Company, as John Blackwood wished to give up 
the right of supplying Holmes and Grant, and Forsyth would 
dispose of the right of supplying the two shares of McBeath, both 
of which, McTavish urged, should be bought for the partnership.® 


1Canadian Archives, Joseph Frobisher Letter Book, 1787-8, p. 2. Report on Canadian 
Archives, 1885, Note A, xciv, Register of the Anglican parish of Montreal. The date 
of the death of Benjamin Frobisher is given as April 14, 1787. 

2This company competed with the North West Company from 1784 to 1787; Cf. L. 
R. Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest, Reminiscences by Roderic 
McKenzie, I, 1-19; Mackenzie, Voyages, xix, xx. 

*The North West agreement of January, 1784, was for five years, and therefore 
would end in 1789; see Report on Canadian Archives, 1888, 63-4. 

‘Cf, Schedule A, appended to Document III. The above explains the 6/16 shares of 
J. and B. Frobisher and the 5/16 shares of Simon McTavish. B. and J. Frobisher 
supplied the two shares of N. Montour and Simon McTavish supplied the two shares of 
P. Small—a further instance of consolidation by agreements between the Montreal 
merchants and the traders in the interior. 

‘It is important to note that the shares in this case are not sold but only the privilege 
of supplying the proportion of goods and credit to the shares. Compare Schedule A of 
Document III; John Blackwood 3/16, made up of Blackwood and Grant two shares, 
Holmes, the trader, one share; also McBeath, the merchant, one share, Pond, the trader, 
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To make success more certain, McTavish proposed that they 
should withdraw from trading at Michillimakinac when the 
General Store terminated, as he considered it would be prudent to 
confine themselves to the trade of the North-west, which they 
could attend to well enough by one of them going to Grand 
Portage each summer. They would continue to be supplied from 
England by the two houses of Brickwood, Pattle and Co. and 
Dyer, Allan and Co., both of which they had reason to esteem. 
One half of the supplies would be purchased from each, and ad- 
vantage would be taken of the credit of both. By Frobisher 
remaining at Montreal during the summer in order to arrange his 
complicated affairs, it was thought the partnership could take 
place in the autumn, to begin with the outfit of the next year. 
McTavish remarked in his business-like manner that, ‘‘As for 
my matters they are so easily seen into that I can at any time 
join.” Joseph Frobisher, after due consideration, approved of 
the plan and wrote to Brickwood, Pattle and Co., his agents in 
England, informing them of the proposals made by Simon 
McTavish, but of other immediate arrangements nothing is to 
be found. Following out his own suggestion, however, Simon 
McTavish went to Grand Portage early in the summer of 1787 
for the annual meeting of the North West Company, where, un- 
expectedly, he was called upon to arrange the absorption into the 
company of the competing firm of Gregory and McLeod and their 
associates after the news of the violent death of Ross reached 
Grand Portage from the interior. Little is known of the terms of 
the resulting agreement. It is certain, however, that the four new 
partners, John Gregory, Normand McLeod, Peter Pangman, and 
Alexander Mackenzie received one share each, bringing the total 
number of shares in the North West Company to twenty,! and 
it is probable that instead of waiting until the termination of the 
North West Company agreement in 1789, the agreement was 
renewed in the summer of 1787 for five years to end in 1792. 

After the return of Simon McTavish from Grand Portage, 
events moved more rapidly. On October 5, 1787, memoranda 
for an agreement? between Simon McTavish and Joseph Frobisher 
were drawn up. They included the points that formed the basis of 


one share. These two firms bore a relationship to the North West Company similar to 
that of the firm of B. and J. Frobisher or Simon McTavish. 
1H. A. Innis, The North West Company (The Canadian Historical Review, VIII, 309). 
2W. Dummer Powell Collection, Quebec Papers, Vol. 75, Public Reference Library, 
Toronto, 158-161. 
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the legal co-partnership document and stated clearly the relations 
which were then to exist between the two partners. The formal 
co-partnership agreement, printed below as Document II, was 
next arranged, which, with the accompanying indenture printed 
as Document III, was signed on November 19, 1787.!__ In reaching 
the final arrangement, many difficulties were overcome, of which 
the most serious was the state of the finances of the late firm of 
Benjamin and Joseph Frobisher, which had speculated in the 
purchase of liquors during the American Revolutionary War, and 
held large quantities when the depression of prices came at the 
close of that disturbance. Although the debts were estimated 
at more than £15,000 Halifax currency, Dummer Powell, in a letter 
to Joseph Frobisher, considered the firm solvent and, therefore, the 
heirs of Benjamin Frobisher were entitled to half the residue.2_ The 
valuable assets were the six shares which Frobisher owned in the 
North West Company and the premises which the firm occupied 
in Montreal. In order to protect these assets for the benefit 
of the new partnership of McTavish, Frobisher and Company, 
several schemes were devised, one of which was an agreement 
whereby J. Frobisher, as surviving member of B. and J. Frobisher, 
assigned to Simon McTavish in person all the valuable assets 
for a certain sum of money.’ Such an agreement, however, was 
not satisfactory to Joseph Frobisher, and the indenture was sub- 
stituted in order to protect his interests more completely. 
McTavish, Frobisher and Company arranged for a credit of 
£4000 to £5000 to finance the new concern through the winter and 
to dispatch the canoes to Grand Portage in the following spring. 
They proposed to draw bills, one half on Brickwood, Pattle and Co. 
and the other half on Dyer, Allan and Co., and assured those firms 


1These two agreements were drawn up by Dummer Powell, aslawyer for the partner- 
ship, but were not the signed and witnessed ones. It is quite certain, however, that the 
agreements were carried into effect; for J. Frobisher in a letter to John Blackwood on 
November 22, 1787, stated that “the affair was closed the 19th instant. The articles 
of co-partnership signed and so forth and on the day following we admitted our friend 
Mr James Hallowell to a certain share in the business by which the firm of the House 
now becomes McTavish Frobisher & Co to take effect the first of January next.” 
Frobisher Letter Pook, 14. Notice of the dissolution of the partnership of B and J. 
Frobisher dated Nov. 19, 1787, was printed in the Montreal Gazette of Nov. 22, 1787. 

2A. R. M. Lower, Credit and the Constitutional Act (Canadian Historical Review, VI, 
135-141. The Frobishers were among the merchants involved in the trials following the 
mieuse of government credit by John Cochrane. Also W. R. Riddell, The Life of William 
Dummer Powell, 51-2. The merchants paid only a small part of their debts to the 
government. W. Dummer Powell Collection, Vol. 75, 152. 

*Jbid., 145 ff. 
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that they would be as sparing and draw at as long a sight as 
possible. In 1788, Dyer, Allan and Co. wished to withdraw from 
exporting to Montreal and offered their share of the business to 
Brickwood, Pattle and Co., who, however, considered the risk too 
great to assume. Asa result Phyn, Ellice and Inglis, another well 
established firm of exporters, took half the business of furnishing 
the new firm of McTavish, Frobisher and Company.' This 
privilege became even more valuable when McTavish, Frobisher 
and Company supplied the two shares of McBeath and Pond 
commencing with the outfit of 1789; and, when they later assumed 
the same position for the three shares of Blackwood, all the shares 
of the North West Company were supplied through the one 
organization.” 

This strong position of McTavish, Frobisher and Company 
was completely confirmed by the agreement of the North West 
Company in 1790.5 There it was stated in Article One that 
““McTavish, Frobisher and Coy. shall do all the business of this 
concern at Montreal’, for which they should receive a definite 
commission besides the profits on their shares. The duties which 
they were obliged to perform included importing goods and 
liquors, arranging credit, preparing the goods for shipment in the 
canoes or bateaux, superintending the shipment to Grand Portage, 
attending the annual meeting, transporting the furs and other 
returns to Montreal, sorting, packing, beating and storing the 
furs there, and, finally, shipping the furs to London for the annual 
sales. In addition, the firm of McTavish, Frobisher and Company 
was responsible for the accounts of each yearly outfit which ‘‘shall 
be made up in november, after the goods are forwarded from 
Montreal, and accounts current with each of the parties to be 
signed and interchanged yearly,’’* and they also acted as bankers 
for the surplus funds of the shareholders on which they paid 5 per 
cent. interest.5 With this growing importance of the Montreal 
business and of closer relations with the British markets, 
McTavish, Frobisher and Company found it difficult to attend 
personally to the affairs at Grand Portage. The positions of 
agents of McTavish, Frobisher and Company to the North West 
Company were created. John Gregory and Daniel Sutherland 


‘Frobisher Letter Book, 75. 

*Ibid., 22. 

*H. A. Innis, op. cit., 316-321. 
‘Jbid., 320, Article 14. 

5Cf. Mackenzie, Voyages, xx-xxii. 
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were appointed by the agreement of 1790 and were given authority 
to represent McTavish, Frobisher and Company at the annual 
meeting of the North West Company.! 

With these events, centralization had advanced another step, 
a decided one, as compared with the first ventures of traders to 
the North-west or even with the first forms of the North West 
Company. Such central control made it possible to eliminate 
much of the keen competition in buying supplies and in trading 
with the Indians; to effect savings in the cost of transportation; 
to stop the pyramiding of costs and credit; to finance more easily 
the long periods of credit involved; and, lastly, to create a steadier 
market for the sale of furs. As a result the shares of the North 
West Company increased in value, although the price of individual 
shares varied widely from year to year.2, This was perhaps due 
largely to accounting methods and fluctuating profits, but was 
also caused by the necessity of the central company keeping a 
controlling number of shares, or by the elaborate provisions in the 
North West Company agreements which limited membership to 
fur-traders experienced in the trade of the North-west. 

Changes took place in the personnel of McTavish, Frobisher 
and Company during 1794-5 when John Gregory became a member 
of the firm and when Daniel Sutherland sold his share in the 
North West Company to McTavish, Frobisher and Company.’ 
To take their places there were named as agents two men of out- 
standing importance in the history of the fur-trade: Alexander 
Mackenzie, lately returned from his explorations, and William 
McGillivray, nephew of Simon McTavish. They became, at the 
same time, members of McTavish, Frobisher and Company.‘ 


1H. A. Innis, op. cit., 317-18, Article 4. It is to be particularly noted that the agents 
at this time were not members of McTavish, Frobisher and Company. 

*Masson, op. cit., 38-9, ‘“‘ Mr. McGillivray paid Mr. Pond £800 for his share”’; ‘‘ The 
latter Mr. McLeod disposed of his for £200 per annum for I suppose three or four years.” 
Canadian Archives, McGillivray Papers, Vol. 1V, the values of shares are given as: 

1802 1/45 shares 3288. 2.5 


1803 2/88 ‘ 4493. 1.7 
1804 2/92 ‘ 4185.13.3 
1805 2/90 ‘ 3432.17.4 
1806 2/75 “ 3630. 4.0 


This list was probably prepared to show the value of the shares to retiring partners and 
to newly appointed ones. 

*Canadian Archives, Baby Transcriptions, Vol. I, letter to McTavish, Frobisher and 
Company, of October 4, 1795. 

‘This new procedure was definitely incorporated in the North West Company 
Agreement of 1795. Also David Thompson, Narrative (J. B. Tyrrell, ed., Champlain 
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At the end of the five year term of the first agreement of McTavish, 
Frobisher and Company, the partnership was renewed until 
December 2, 1799. On October 30, 1795, a new agreement of 
the North West Company was signed which was to commence 
with the first outfit of 1799. The terms are uncertain, but the 
number of shares was increased to forty-six,! of which McTavish, 
Frobisher and Company retained a controlling interest. Some 
important changes were instituted by the renewed agreement of 
McTavish, Frobisher and Company, which was signed on De- 
cember 2, 1799, and was to remain in force for seven years. Joseph 
Frobisher, one of the most important characters in the early 
fur-trade, had by this time retired, and Alexander Mackenzie had 
left the company because of dissension chiefly with William 
McGillivray.22 Duncan McGillivray and William Hallowell signed 
as new partners of McTavish, Frobisher and Company, and 
Roderick McKenzie’ was admitted as a partner on April 19, 1800, 
when he became agent in the place of Alexander Mackenzie. 

In the agreement of the North West Company, which was to 
continue from 1802 for a period of twenty years, McTavish, 
Frobisher and Company held thirty of the total number of ninety- 
two shares. Their powers and duties were even wider than those 
stipulated in the agreement of 1790: 


The House of McTavish Frobisher and Company at Montreal afore- 
said shall and they are hereby exclusively authorized and empowered 
during the said period to direct conduct and manage the affairs 
of the said North West Company at Montreal for and on account 
of the whole, to import all the necessary goods merchandizes and 


commodities ... to hire and employ all Clerks, Interpreters and 
engagés .. .to make all advances.... The Furs Peltries . . . or 
returns . . . shall be shipped to England or where else it may be 


thought fit by the said house of McTavish Frobisher and 
Company.‘ 


Society, 169-170), ‘‘The agents who acted for the Company and were also Partners of 
the Firm [McTavish, Frobisher & Co.] were the Honourable William McGillivray and 
Sir Alexander McKenzie” [1797]. 

1Masson, op. cit., Vol. II, 456--60, preamble to the Agreement of 1802. 

2R. H. Fleming, The Origin of ‘Sir Alexander Mackenzie and Company" (Canadian 
Historical Review, IX, 142). 

3“ Mrs. Roderick McKenzie was the daughter of Mr Charles Jn-Bte Chaboillez and 
the sister of Mrs Simon McTavish,”’ Masson, op. cit., 1, 55, Reminiscences of Roderick 
McKenzie. 

‘Masson, op. cit., II, 463-6, The duties of McTavish, Frobisher and Company are 
minutely described in Articles 3 to 6. 
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The wintering partners were beginning to be somewhat doubtful 
concerning the rapid growth and power of McTavish, Frobisher 
and Company, and, to protect their interests, it was stated in the 
agreement that:! 

In as much as the said House of McTavish Frobisher and Co. 
must necessarily keep up the present number of Partners therein for 
the performance of the several duties they are hereby become bound 
to fulfil, for and on behalf of the said North West Company and in 
order also to avoid all doubts and difficulties which might arise in 
case of a change of all or any of the Partners of the said House 
during the present Concern ...in which case every new partner 
so coming into the said House during the period of the Present 
Concern shall be by the said Concern held and considered as entitled 
to all the benefits and advantages and bound to all the duties and 
obligations contained in this agreement as if he had been present 
and signed and executed the same as one of the Partners now com- 
posing the said House. 

When the coalition agreement of 1804? brought together the 
competing companies of the Old North West Company and the 
New North West Company, McTavish, Frobisher and Company 
protected their interests.» To make up the twenty-five shares 
given to the New North West Company, eight new shares were 
created bringing the total number of shares to one hundred, 
fourteen vacant shares were at the disposal of the company, and 
McTavish, Frobisher and Company completed the total by pre- 
senting the other three shares on the understanding that these 
were to be returned out of the first vacant shares falling to the 
North West Company.‘ McTavish, Frobisher and Company 
otherwise remained in control of the business of the North West 
Company at Montreal in accordance with the agreement of 1802. 
But the New North West Company, which at some date subse- 
quent to joining with the North West Company, became Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie & Co., maintained the right to import 
one quarter of the goods to Montreal, to make one quarter of 


‘Ibid., 464-5. 

2Ibid., 482-499. 

*The struggle was primarily among competing Montreal supply houses for a share 
of the North-west fur-trade. The attack was, therefore, directed against McTavish, 
Frobisher & Co. who, although forced to relinquish part of the business, protected their 
advantageous position as much as possible. See R. H. Fleming, op. cit.; 137-147. 


‘Baby Collection, St. Sulpice Library, Montreal, Minutes of the North West Com- 
pany, 38-39. 
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the advances to the North West Company, and to sell one quarter 
of the furs and other produce, although, ‘‘in no case shall there 
be a division of the said returns or exports between the said Old and 
New Companies previous to the sale thereof.’"' New arrange- 
ments, however, were found necessary in the appointments of 
agents to represent the interests of both companies at the annual 
meeting at Grand Por~age.? 

The death of Simon McTavish on July 6, 1804, was a serious 
loss to the company, although he was already planning to retire 
from the powerful organization which he had helped to establish. 
When John Gregory retired on May 31, 1806, the last of the older 
partners had disappeared. As a result, when the co-partnership 
of McTavish, Frobisher and Company determined and expired 
on November 30, 1806, the new agreement changed the name of 
the company to McTavish, McGillivrays and Company. 

There vanished in this manner the name, but there continued to 
function an organization which had been developing both a 
technique and institutions capable of meeting the peculiar diff- 
culties of marketing furs—a commodity which was continually 
being exhausted in old areas and which continually required new 
sources of supply. In developing financial stability and co- 
ordination among the firms with which it was connected, 
McTavish, Frobisher and Company had done much to create a 
spirit of unity within the association. At the same time the 
company had been a leader in bringing all the varied operations 
of the fur-trade from the Far West to the markets of London 
within the scope of a single organization. It had exerted a growing 
influence on government both in Canada and in Great Britain, 
and had taken an ever-widening place in international trade. 
From such a background, McTavish, McGillivrays and Company 
could look forward to the period of its greatest success which lay 
in the immediate future. 


R. HARVEY FLEMING 
DocuMENT I 
[A letter from Simon McTavish to Joseph Frobisher transcribed from the 


copy of the Letter Book of Joseph Frobisher, 1787-1788, in the Canadiag. 
Archives.| 


tMasson, op. cit., 489-91, Articles 7 and 9. 
*Jbid., 491-2, Articles 10 and 11. 
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Montreal April 1787. 
Mr. Joseph Frobisher. 


Dear Joe, 


Ever since the death of my worthy friend, your Brother, I have been 
considering in what manner our business in the N.W. can be best man- 
aged, so as to keep up our present influence and interest in that country; 
for we may be well assured, the late unfortunate event, will encourage 
those who wish to support Gregory in a Perseverance of the present 
opposition which I am afraid may be done with success in the end unless 
we take the most effectual steps to prevent it. 

Our present concern is drawing near a close and it is natural for the 
different parties to be now looking forward beyond the term of it; your 
being alone, will render it impossible for you to attend to the business 
here and above, so as to engage to renew the present concern, on the 
same Footing, the consequence would be a division, and getting into 
different companies, by which means we should be weakened and loose 
every advantage, we now have over others in that trade. I am also 
much in the same Predicament with you; I should be at a loss to attend 
the outfits and other business here, and go every year to the Portage, 
which is unavoidable for any person largely interested in that country, 
we at present hold between us near one-half the concern, after deducting 
Montour & Small’s proportions in our shares; and I see no means so 
likely to support our consequence in that country as to join our Fortunes 
and names in a general copartnership, one half each, to continue while 
we find mutual satisfaction in it; in which case I presume we may still 
keep our present shares in any future concern, which we shall form, and 
have the supplying the company altogether which I think we shall be 
equal to as I intend at all events to withdraw out of the Michilimackinac 
Business when the General Store is at an end, and should Montour & 
Small or either of them quit the Business we could get the Patersons into 
that country in their Place. Blackwood wishes to give up supplying 
Holmes & Grant and Forsyth will dispose of McBeath’s 2/16ths both 
which will be our Interest to buy. 

By your remaining here the summer you can have your affairs so 
arranged that the connexion may take place in the Fall and begin with 
next year’s outfit; as for my matters they are so easily seen into that I 
can at any time join. 

As we are supplied from Home by two Houses which we have reason 
to esteem we would continue the business, one-half with each. for we 
should have occasion for the credit allowed by both, to carry on the 
business on an extensive scale, as we do now, and all our own capitals 
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beside, for which reason I would think it prudent to confine ourselves 
entirely to the N.W. which we can attend to well enough, by one of us, 
going up every summer. But previous to any connexion of the kind 
taking place, it will be right we should give every information to one 
another, necessary to show how we stand with the world, as far as can 
be at present ascertained. 

I wish you to consider this matter well and let me have your opinion, 
I have put my thoughts on paper on purpose to give you an opportunity 
of weighing all the circumstances. 

Yours 
(Signed) S. McTavisu! 


DocumMENT II 


[Transcribed from the W. Dummer Powell Collection, Quebec Papers, 
Vol. 75, 154-157, Public Reference Library, Toronto.| 


Articles of Agreement indented, had, made, agreed and con- 
cluded upon at Montreal in the Province of Quebec this... day’ 
of November in the year of our Lord One Thousand Seven hundred 
and eighty seven Between Simon McTavish and Joseph Frobisher 
both of Montreal aforesaid Merchants. 

Whereas the mutual Interest of the said Simon McTavish and 
Joseph Frobisher requires that the Trade now carried on by the 
said parties severaly with certain Adventurers in a joint Account 
of Trade with the Indians on the North West Frontiers of the said 
Province under the name and designation of the Northwest Com- 
pany, should hereafter be carried on jointly to the mutual Profit 
and Loss of the said Simon McTavish and Joseph Frobisher. 

First It is therefore agreed, that the said Simon McTavish and Joseph 
Frobisher do become and hereby declare themselves Copartners in 
Trade under the Firm and Designation of McTavish and Frobisher 
for five years from this date. 

Secondly That Whereas the said Simon McTavish and Joseph Frobisher 
are at present severaly engaged in divers distinct and separate con- 
cerns in Trade*® which if continued might prove prejudicial to the 
interest of the said intended mutual concern It is agreed that from 
and after the date of the presents no business whatsoever shall be 


‘The general impression of McTavish as the domineering and aggressive personality 
described by Masson is not supported by this letter nor by any of his known letters. 

*November 19, 1787. See note 1, page 139. 

?At Michillimakinac and on Lake Superior. 
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undertaken or carried on by either of the said parties severaly, 
unless it be to support and close as soon as conveniently may be 
done, the several Concerns or Adventures in Trade in which the 
said Simon McTavish individualy or the said Joseph Frobisher as 
one of the late Firm of Benjamin and Joseph Frobisher may be 
actualy engaged at present. 


3dly That from and after the date of these presents no further sup- 
port be given by the said Simon McTavish or the said Joseph 
Frobisher to any concern they or either of them may be engaged in 
but with the consent of the other signified in writing and submitted 
by the Party giving such Consent.! 


4th That the original Stock of the said Copartnership shall consis¢ 
of Eleven sixteenth shares of the trading Capital of the Adventure 
to the North West in Company now valued at 16960.9.13 and 
in Goods not placed in the said adventure to the amount of 
2821.0.1}. 


5 That each Partner shall take Credit with the Copartnership for 
such Sums as on his Individual Account shall come into the stock of 
the said Copartnership and shall be allowed Interest on all such 
Sums from the date of such Credit. 


6 That the Stock of the said Copartnership shall be subject to the 
payment of the sums specified in a schedule hereunto annexed 
marked A, after payment whereof neither of the said Copartners 
shall be at liberty to draw from the remaining Stock of the said 
Copartnership in any one year pending the same, more than the 
sum of Five hundred pounds for his personal Account, any Sum or 
Sums received or to be received by the said Copartnership on 
Account of such individual Copartner to the Contrary notwith- 
standing. 

7 That the business of the said Copartnership at Montreal shall 
be carried on at the Counting House and in the Stores and Vaults 
of the said Joseph Frobisher, and that in the Month of January of 
each year it shall be agreed upon and settled in writing by the said 
intended Copartnership what Allowance shall be made to the said 


1The following Article 4 was crossed out in the original document: ‘Whereas by 
deed indented bearing date with these presents, the said Joseph Frobisher as surviving 
Copartner of the said late Copartnership of Benjamin and Joseph Frobisher has assigned 
to the said Simon McTavish for the consideration of Nine Thousand two hundred fifty 
one pounds, three Shillings and Two pence, being the true and fair Value of Six Sixteenth 
Shares in... .’ 








10 


11 
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Joseph Frobisher for Rent, Clerks Wages and other extra Expences 
for the Current year. 


That neither of the said Copartners shall become Security for 
any other Person in any sum whatsoever without the consent of 
the other Partner in writing under Seal or indorsed on the Articles 
of Copartnership. 


That the Books of Account and all papers belonging to the 
Copartnership shall at all times be free and open to the Inspection 
of either Copartner. 


That in the Month of October in One thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and Ninety two preceeding the period for the expiration of the 
said Copartnership, the said Copartners or one of them shall give 
to the other notice in writing that he will not continue or extend 
the Duration of the said Copartnership beyond the said period, 
otherwise the said Copartnership shall continue in full force as to 
all its liens on the parties untill fourteen Months after such notice 
shall be given. 


That after such notice shall be given by either of the said 
Copartners to the other of his Intention to conclude the said Co- 
partnership after the Expiration of five years from the day of the 
date hereof, A state of the Copartnership Affairs shall be made out 
as accurately and Expeditiously as possible and if no other amicable 
arrangement can be had between the parties within six months 
after such notice, Either of the said Copartners offering the largest 
sum of Money to the other for that purpose shall be at liberty to 
make his Election of taking or resigning to the other the whole of 
the Concern and Interest of the said Company or Copartnership 
at such Evaluation as the said Parties may agree upon or, as in Case 
of Difference between them, two friends chosen by the Copartners 
or an umpire chosen by such friends may fix upon such Concern or 
Interest. And that such Friends or, in Case of Difference such 
Umpire, shall establish the mode of payment and Security to be 
given by the party acquiring such Concern or Interest to the Party 
resigning the same. 


That all disputes between the said Copartners arising in the 
affairs of the said Copartnership shall be referred to the Award and 
Arbitrament of two Merchants, one to be chosen by each of the said 
Copartners or to the Umpirage of such Merchant as the said Arbi- 
trators may in Case of Difference elect to determine between them. 

That in the Event of the Death of either of the said Co- 
partners within the five years of fixed Duration of this Copartner- 
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ship, the surviving partner may at his option continue the same to 
the end of the said Term of five years, admitting the legal repre- 
sentative of his deceased Partner to the same Rights and priviledges 
as were enjoyed by his deceased Partner. 

And for the due observance of the aforesaid Articles of Agreement 
the said Simon McTavish and Joseph Frobisher do hereby respect- 
ively bind themselves, and each of them himself, his heirs, Execu- 
tors and Administrators under the penalty in case of Contravention, 
of such Damages as may be awarded by Arbitrators agreeable to 
the Proceedure of the article above recited. 

In Witness whereof the said Simon McTavish and Joseph 
Frobisher have severaly and interchangeably executed these presents 
by subscribing their names and affixing their Seals respectively to 
this present writing indented and to the Counterpart thereof at 
Montreal aforesaid the day and year of use herein above written— 
Sealed & witnessed 
in presence of— 


Schedule A. containing Detail of Sums of Money payable out of the 


Stock of the Copartnership of McTavish and Frobisher 
referred to in the Sixth Article of the annexed Agreement. 


To Louis Chatelan on demand 197.18.10 

To Pierre Laurent do 94.17. 

To Charles Boyer Junior do 106. 

To David Grant do 204. 5. 

To Venance St Germain do 24.15. 

To Ed. Umphreville do 47. 2.10 

To Nicolas Montour do 3149.11 

To Brickwood Pattle & Co do 3764 8 51% 
Total 7588 18 1% 

To Joseph Frobisher 1789 554. 1. 8% 

To Do 1790 554. 1. 8% 

To Do 1791 554. 1. 8% 

To Dyer Allan & Co on demand 10530. 6. 1 


Hfx Cy. £19781. 9. 3 
11/16ths—24669. 15.1 16960. 9. 1% 


2821. 0. 1% 
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the amount in Goods to form a stock equal to the Demands upon it 
but the goods Mr McT has to appropriate to that purpose are the 
Inventory of sundries delivered into the N.W. Store 2227.7.10%4 
his 5/16ths Interest in goods remaining in Sd Store after the outfit 


of this Spring & Inventory amounting to £838.12.114% Total 
3066 .0.934 


McTavish & Frobisher! 
Dr Ben & Joseph Frobisher 
To Sundries 


Viz 

Louis Chatelan 197.18.10 
Pierre Laurente 94.17 
Francois La France 46. 7. 1 
Charles Boyer Junior 106. 
David Grant 204. 5 
Venance St Germaine 24.15 
Ed. Umphreville 47. 2.10 


Nich. Montour 

Balance due him this Day 2324. 5. 5% 
Am’t his 1/3° profit on the 

adventure for 1786 should the 

furs shipped this fall am’t 








their valuation 825. 5. 6% 
3149.11. 0 
"3870. 16. 9 
[Less Francois La France, 46.7.1] 3824. 9. 8 
Sir 


The above are accounts to be assumed by Mr. McTavish, except 
that of Fran. La France 46.7.1 which is effaced; you will please to 
take notice that the Amt 825.5.644 due Montour is only con- 
ditionaly ; the first sum 2324.5.514 positive. 

Your hble. Sevt. 
J. HALLOWELL 


1This separate statement of the Frobisher accounts should be compared with Sche- 
dule A, Document II. 
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DocumMENT III 


[Transcribed from the Dummer Powell Collection, Quebec Papers, Vol. 76, 
149-150 Public Reference Library, Toronto.] 


Articles of Agreement indented, had, made, agreed and concluded 
upon at Montreal in the Province of Quebec this! ... day of ... in 
the year of our Lord One thousand seven hundred and eighty seven, 
between Joseph Frobisher of Montreal Merchant surviving Partner 
of the late Copartnership of Benjamin and Joseph Frobisher, of the 
one Part and Simon McTavish and Joseph Frobisher of Montreal 
Merchants and Copartners in Trade carrying on Trade under the 
Firm of McTavish and Frobisher of the other part Witness First that 
the said Joseph Frobisher, surviving partner of the said firm of 
Benjamin and Joseph Frobisher, for divers good Considerations him 
thereunto moving has bargained, sold, aliened, assigned and sett 
over and by these presents doth bargain, sell, alien, assign and sett 
over unto the said Simon McTavish and Joseph Frobisher in Co- 
partnership all and singular the Right, Title, Interest and Estate 
whatsoever which of Right doth now, at and before the sealing of 
these presents belong and pertain to the said Joseph Frobisher as 
surviving Partner of the late Copartnership of Benjamin and Joseph 
Frobisher, in a certain Adventure in Trade carried on with the 
Indians on the North West Frontiers of the Province of Quebec by 
the Communication of the Great Carrying place in Lake Superior 
under the Name and Designation of the North West Company which 
said Interest, Title, claim and estate consists of Six Sixteenth Parts 
or shares of the Stock of the said North West Company amounting at 
this date to the full Sum and Value of Nine thousand two hundred 
fifty one pounds, three Shillings and two pence lawful Money of the 
Province of Quebec agreable to a Statement of the Shares of the 
said Company in the Schedule marked A hereunto annexed. To 
have and to hold the said Share and Interest in the said Company 
together with all the Right, Title and Estate whatsoever which the 
said Joseph Frobisher as surviving Copartner, as aforesaid, may have, 
hold, enjoy and claim therein, unto the said Simon McTavish and 
Joseph Frobisher their Heirs, Executors, Administrators and 
Assigns for ever; And the said Joseph Frobisher doth hereby cove- 
nant to and with the said Simon McTavish and Joseph Frobisher 
their Heirs, Executors, Administrators and Assigns that they shall 
truly and well Enjoy the premises herein before assigned or in- 


1November 19, 1787. 
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tended to be assigned without any let or molestation whatsoever 
from the Heirs, Executors or Administrators of the said Benjamin 
Frobisher and from all and every person or Persons for himself, his 
Heirs, Executors and Administrators Doth by these to the said 
Simon McTavish and Joseph Frobisher their Heirs & Executors and 
Assigns for ever covénant and depone. 


[Schedule A, Document IIT} 





Am't of N.W. Acc’t for 1787 24669.15.1 
of which 
B & J Frobisher 6/16ths 9251.3. 2 
S. McTavish 5/16ths 7709.5.11% 
--—— 16960. 9.11% 
Jno. Blackwood 3/16 4625.11.7 
Geo. McBeath & Pond 2/16 3083.14.4'% 
24669.15.1 


1This schedule indicates the distribution of the shares of the North West Company 
as early as 1784. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Empire and Commonwealth: Studies in Governance and Self-government 
in Canada. By CHESTER MARTIN. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 
1929. Pp. xxi, 385. 

Sir Charles Bagot in Canada: A Study in British Colonial Government. 
By G. P. de T. GLazeBRook. Oxford University Press. 1929. 
Pp. xi, 160. 

STUDENTS of the history of Canadian political institutions will give a 

hearty welcome to these two significant groups of studies. Professor 

Martin’s work, covering a wide range of colonial development, repre- 

sents extensive research and a mellowed maturity of judgment. Mr. 

Glazebrook’s study is limited to a most significant year in Canadian 

political history, and deals intensively and adequately with the incidents 

of the restricted period. 

Professor Martin’s argument moves logically from a study of the 
old colonial system as exemplified in the Atlantic colonies to pre-Loyalist 
Nova Scotia, to Quebec of the 1770’s, to the movement in the direction 
of responsible government in Nova Scotia and in the Canadas, and con- 
cludes with a consideration of certain of the significant features of the 
modern commonwealth. 

Attention is directed to the growth of the authority of the local 
colonial legislatures and to their gradual encroachment on the prerogative 
of the representative of the Crown through their control of the purse. 
The disruption of the first empire is attributed to the absence of “ pro- 
phetic insight into the potentialities of colonial conditions and character, ”’ 
and to a lack of imagination which failed ‘‘to understand the spirit of a 
free people, a people who believed themselves substantially free and 
discovered that they were not.’’ The achievement of political power 
by the colonial assembly, the author properly observes, was “as nearly 
inevitable as any process in government,” and its inevitability was 
inherent in the conditions of life imposed by the new world. 

Professor Martin does not leave his readers in doubt regarding his 
attitude to the British Board of Trade, particularly during the period of 
the ascendancy of Lord Halifax. He presents ample evidence to acquit 
it of the charge of negligence and inconsistency, whatever may be said 
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regarding the wisdom of its decisions. {The introduction into Nova 
Scotia of representative institutions of the type which had evolved in 
the ‘‘royal’’ colonies was a part of the deliberate policy of the Board of 
Trade. “In the contest with the council and eventually with the 
governor himself, the assembly was to find its staunchest allies in the 
Board of Trade and the secretary of state.” 

Less convincing is the author’s argument regarding the Proclamation 
of 1763 and the Report of 1769. The charge of “haste and inadvert- 
ance”’ in 1763 is dismissed, possibly, too lightly and without adequate 
consideration of its implications as contained, for instance, in the writings 
of the late Professor Alvord. It is true that the Proclamation was 
carefully considered by the Board, but there is weighty evidence to 
indicate that its final form, which differed from earlier drafts in certain 
respects of fundamental importance to Canada, was not the result of 
mature deliberation. The Canadian situation was complicated, not only 
by the promise of an assembly, but by the guarantee of the enjoyment 
of the benefit of the laws of England. The Board's report of June 8, 
1763, proposes the appointment of a governor and council and is silent 
regarding an assembly; the report of August 5, which first suggests 
the issuing of a proclamation, contains no evidence of an intention to 
include in such a document provisions for the government and structure 
of law in Canada. 

There can be no doubt that the Report of 1769, which Professor 
Martin describes as, next to the Quebec Act, ‘‘perhaps the most im- 
portant document of the period,’’ was the result of the most careful 
consideration. The minutes of the Board leave no doubt on that score. 
The Report advocated the constitution of a representative assembly in 
Quebec, in the opinion of the author ‘“‘the most generous and compre- 
hensive scheme hitherto projected for the government”’ of the province. 
Professor Martin obviously feels that a magnificent opportunity was 
lost when the Report of 1769 was ‘“‘shelved’’, and that a broad and 
liberal attitude gave way to the reaction and repression of Carleton’s 
policy embodied in the Quebec Act. 

One cannot entirely assent to the judgment regarding the generosity 
of the scheme or admit its adaptability to the Canadian situation. 
The assembly proposed by the Board was fundamentally different from 
the old colonial assemblies and from that established in Nova Scotia. 
These were representative and acquired respect largely because of their 
representative character. The Board of Trade’s assembly was not 
truly representative. Fourteen of the twenty-seven members, including 
the Speaker, must necessarily have been Protestant; the remaining 
thirteen were required to be possessed of a seigneurie either in their own 
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right or in the right of their respective wives. It is difficult to conceive 
that the French Canadians, numbering nearly eighty thousand people, 
would have been satisfied with the domination of the three or four 
thousand English. Professor Martin properly argues, in another con- 
nection, that “the surest way to antagonize the habitants was to re- 
habilitate the seigneurs.’”’ The Board’s assembly must certainly have 
tended in that direction. Whether or not Carleton’s policy was wise, one 
retains doubts regarding the scheme of the Board of Trade as an effective 
alternative. 

These chapters, however, are introductory, and the possible differences 
of opinion suggested here do not affect the main argument of the study. 
The treatment of the Quebec Act is fair both to Carleton and to his 
critics, and represents, we believe, the view which sound historical 
scholarship will hold regarding that much-discussed measure. 

The most valuable section of the book—the fourth study—deals 
with ‘‘Nova Scotia and the Second Empire’, in which the author presents 
a careful and discriminating analysis of the reform movement in the 
maritime provinces. The social and economic background of the con- 
flict is admirably described. Justice is done to the pioneers: to Jotham 
Blanchard and the Hollands in creating a new public opinion through the 
press; to Charles R. Fairbanks, whose memorandum of 1830 anticipated 
Baldwin’s argument in Upper Canada; to Herbert Huntington and 
William Young, whose aid was of infinite value to Howe. Most interest- 
ing comparisons are made with situations and personalities in the 
Canadas, and the mutual reactions of the two movements are carefully 
considered. It is not without significance, for instance, that the Lower 
Canadian Reformers communicated with Roebuck, the Upper Canadians 
with Hume, “whose Ishmaelitish temper was perhaps the worst influence 
they could have enlisted in the British House of Commons”, while Howe 
and his associates were granted entrée to the office of successive colonial 
secretaries. This ‘“‘study”’ is a significant contribution to the story of 
the evolution of Canadian political institutions. 

There is much in common between Mr. Glazebrook’s treatise on Sir 
Charles Bagot and Professor Martin’s fifth study—Responsible Govern- 
ment in Canada. The documentary sources for the years 1840 to 1848, 
including the Baldwin Papers, the Bagot Papers, the Lafontaine Corres- 
pondence, and the Grey-Flgin Papers, are particularly adequate, and 
form the basis of Professor Martin’s study. Mr. Glazebrook has natur- 
ally relied chiefly on the Bagot Papers, which, one might almost say, 
in themselves provide a liberal education, but he has also made excellent 
use of contemporary newspapers. 

There will doubtless continue to be controversy regarding the 
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Sydenham administration. Professor Martin is more generous in his 
judgment of Sydenham than is Mr. Glazebrook: “indirectly his ad- 
ministrative reforms expedited responsible government by bridging the 
gulf between the spirited but heedless agitation of the early thirties and 
the ‘practical politics’ of Hincks and Morin and Macdonald.” Mr. 
Glazebrook accepts Bagot’s cautious and deliberate portrayal of the 
“‘deformities’’ which would be found beneath the thin veil of Sydenham’s 
success. It is difficult to forgive him for “playing fast and loose with 
the loyalty’’ of the French Canadians. Both authors do ample justice 
to Bagot’s supreme wisdom and courage in dealing with a crisis which 
is quite as significant in the evolution of Canadian autonomy as Elgin’s 
assent to the Rebellion Losses Bill. In recent years Canadian historical 
scholarship has been more inclined to give Bagot the measure of credit 
he deserves for his contribution to the evolution of our institutions of 
self-government. Professor Martin deals exhaustively with the Metcalfe 
crisis and indicates the extent of the influence of Ryerson in the election 
of 1844. Of particular significance is his discussion of the changes in 
the office of governor introduced by Elgin. ‘‘The neutrality of the 
governor-general and his capacity ‘of acting with such Ministers as the 
Constitution may impose upon him’ had been ‘the great Constitutional 
Principle’ which Elgin had come to Canada to inaugurate.”’ There is 
much to commend Mr. Glazebrook’s conclusion that “‘ Bagot and Elgin 
had this in common, that they understood the men they had to deal 
with. Sydenham’s weakness was that he had too much cleverness and 
too little understanding.’’ Lack of understanding has been responsible 
for many failures in British colonial policy. 

Professor Martin's concluding study deals with the “Commonwealth 
and its Corollaries.’"’ He indicates here the importance of convention in 
the evolution of the imperial relationships and properly reverts to 
Edmund Burke for an adequate statement of the basis of imperial unity. 

D. McARTHUR 


Canada in the Commonwealth: From Conflict to Co-operation. By the 
Rt. Hon. Sir RoBERT BorpDEY. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1929. 
Pp. xv, 144. 
To do justice to this book one must constantly keep in mind what the 
author tells us of its origin and purpose. It is based on the Rhodes 
Memorial Lectures which he delivered at Oxford in the summer of 1926. 
“The purpose’’ of the lectures, says Sir Robert, “was not to attempt 
even an outline of so vast a subject as the history of Canada, but rather 
to portray such leading features and dramatic incidents as might perhaps 
awaken, not only in Great Britain but in my own country, an interest in 
its history which is invested with a significance not limited to this 
dominion nor even to the British Commonwealth."’ He therefore re- 
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solved to dwell upon “the momentous experiment in governance fore- 
shadowed by Burke in 1774, commended by Durham in 1839, and 
begun under Elgin in 1848." He had also ‘received a profound im- 
pression of the dramatic significance with which the story of French 
colonization in North America is invested,’’ and he accordingly devoted 
a great part of his time to the French period of Canadian history, hoping 
that he might excite each of the two great races in Canada to ‘take 
pride in the pioneer endeavours and achievements of the other.’’ These 
considerations, as he modestly puts it, “‘may serve to explain, if not to 
excuse, the extremely discursive character of the sketches embodied in 
this volume, as well as a certain lack of proportion.” 

Out of his three lectures, with some supplementary material, Sir 
Robert has made fourteen short chapters. The first six are concerned 
with the history of Canada before 1763. The author would be the last 
to claim that they contain anything new; but they offer a clear and 
interesting survey of a phase of history about which most Englishmen 
and many Canadians are almost wholly ignorant. In the next four 
chapters, Sir Robert gallops through the period between 1763 and 1914. 
He would probably agree that this is the least satisfactory part of the 
book. If one gives milk to babes—a praiseworthy act—it should not 
lack the cream. But Sir Robert leaves his readers to guess what the 
Quebec Act contained; he merely hints at the terms of the Constitu- 
tional Act of 1791; he takes for granted an acquaintance with Durham's 
Report; while a reader, without previous knowledge of Canadian history, 
would hardly discover that anything of particular moment happened 
in 1867. In the four concluding chapters the author deals with events 
since 1914 quorum magna pars fuit. Here he becomes an original author- 
ity; but it is disappointing that his modesty and discretion led him to 
restrict himself almost entirely to matters of common knowledge. It is, 
however, piquant to read what he tells about the pessimism of the allied 
generals on the western front in July, 1918. On the last day of that 
month Sir Henry Wilson could venture to hope for nothing better than 
“working up to an attack on the Ist of July, 1919, when we should be 
able to judge whether we had any chance of success.” 

A few comments on details may be made. We all know, and many 
of us often say, that Canada is a big country; but it is not bigger than 
the Atlantic Ocean (p. 16). The dates of the Lachine and Schenectady 
massacres have been transposed (p. 41). The name of the French 
department mentioned on page 45 should be spelt Eure-et-Loir. In 
chapter V the chronology is badly tangled. Seeing that Sir Robert 
manages to say something of the doings of Montcalm, Vaudreuil, Lévis, 
Vauquelin, Abercromby, Wolfe, and Murray, he might, we think, have 
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made a bare reference to Amherst. Surely, too, even in the briefest 
summary of Canadian history, there should be a mention of Sir John 
Macdonald and more than a single casual allusion to Laurier. But we 
must not forget the first words of this review. Sir Robert may be con- 
gratulated on having shown that in scholarship, as in other respects, 
Canada’s prime ministers may claim equality of status with those of 
other parts of the British ‘‘Commonwealth.”’ 
W. T. WauGH 


Canada and the United States. By HuGH LL. KEENLEYsIDE. With an 
introduction by W. P. M. KENNEDy. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1929. Pp. xxi, 396, xlii; maps. 

Works dealing with some phase or other of the relations between 

Canada and the United States are fairly numerous, but none of them 

resembles this one. It covers all the relationships that have governed 

policy and development in both countries and the antecedent forces 
as well. Consequently we have gathered together, in this form for the 
first time, the history,—political, military, commercial, and social,—of 

the republic and the British provinces down to 1929. It is, therefore, a 

useful and practical book, coming as it does so soon after the setting up 

of a regular and permanent diplomatic channel of communication with 
ministers at Ottawa and Washington. The general characterization of 

Mr. Keenleyside’s labours in Professor Kennedy’s brief and thoughtful 

introduction, few will challenge. It is impartial, but fearless, and if, 

as Professor Kennedy hints, all readers may not agree with the author 

in detail, there is evidence throughout of exhaustive research and a 

strong desire to be fair. The field is enormous, and any critic who 

fancies himself tolerably familiar with the subject as a whole, will find 
it no easy task, in a volume of 400 pages, fully documented, well indexed, 
and packed with facts, to detect incidental errors and to check accuracies 
of statement. Of the trifling mistakes, which seem inseparable from the 
preparation of so elaborate a treatise, a few will strike the eye: Goldwin 

Smith is Goldwyn Smith everywhere, the first governor of Upper Canada 

was not Sir John Simcoe, and Lount, not Blount, was executed in 1838. 

The notes at the foot of each page are distractingly numerous, and in 

some cases modify the text. There are fresh points of view here and 

there, such as the effect on Canadian friendliness of the bitter and 
unjust attacks on Great Britain, which are at once resented in Canada. 

Adequate allusion to the counter-annexation manifesto of 1849 establishes 

this episode as a mere flash in the pan, since a perusal of the names on 

the loyalists’ declaration proves from a contemporary document that 
the solid men, English and French, sympathized not at all with the 
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rioters and the malcontents. That the “fundamental explanation”’ of 
the War of 1812 lies in the determination of the border settlers to ensure 
western extension is a belief calling for more proof, and casual mention 
of the Henry letters might well have been coupled with cited evidence 
that they were innocuous and, as an excuse for war, preposterous. 

It is impossible to declare how the average citizens of the United 
States, outside the scholarly historians and fair-minded classes, will 
view this book, because there was basis for the question of Chicago’s 
mayor as to what would become of sound patriots on the Fourth of 
July if the bluster and invention were cut out of traditional history. 
The author is nowhere more than intelligently critical, but he is often 
politely plain-spoken, and the range of information is sufficiently telling 
to force the honest researcher to correct a number of delusions. Finally, 
with no intention of detracting from its merits as a narrative, one may 
observe that the book as a work of reference, especially for school libraries 
and students of all grades, is indispensable. 

A. H. U. CoLqguHoun 


Richard Hakluyt and the English Voyages. By GEORGE BRUNER PARKS. 
Edited, with an introduction, by JAMEs A. WILLIAMSON. New York: 
American Geographical Society. 1928. Pp. xviii, 289. 

THE history of discovery owes a great debt to Archdeacon Richard 

Hakluyt. When still a boy, he read everything about discovery on 

which he could lay hands. He took his B.A. degree at Oxford in 1572, 

and already he had, he says, studied ‘‘whatever printed or written dis- 

coveries and voyages I found extant’’; already, too, he had a wide range 
of languages at his command,—Greek, Latin, Italian, Portuguese, 

Spanish, and French. When he had made his researches in England, he 

was so happy as to become in 1583 chaplain of the English embassy in 

Paris where he unearthed much about colonial affairs. Later came his 

great book on English discovery, inspired by the contempt which other 

nations at the time expressed for what the English were doing. No 

English writer had yet gone into this field, and Hakluyt was proud to 

explain to the world “the industrious labour and painful travels of our 

countrymen.” At his death he left many still unpublished manuscripts, 
some of which Purchas used in his Pilgrimes with full recognition of 

Hakluyt. 

The early history of French Canada and of French colonizing effort 
elsewhere is under a heavy debt to Hakluyt. Says the author of this 

book (p. 113): 


he found documents accounting for the first French colony, that which Cartier 
and Roberval had led to Canada in 1541. These were incomplete and remain so. 
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There was a portion only of Cartier’s narrative, obtained from the Breton’s descen- 
dant; a portion of a routier of the St. Lawrence, written by Cartier’s pilot, who was 
a famous mariner in his time; a portion of Roberval’s own report. These docu- 
ments, which were too fragmentary to be published by themselves, Hakluyt later 
gathered into the Voyages, where they completed the story of French Canada to 
date. With the information from the French fishermen which he had set down in 
the Discourse, they finished a chapter. 


The full story of the unhappy French colony in Florida might have 
remained partly unknown but for Hakluyt’s researches. The Spanish 
had no desire to let the world know the story of brutal massacre by them- 
selves. Hakluyt, however, translated the narrative of Laudonniére, the 
leader of the expedition, suppressed during twenty years by Catholic 
sympathisers of Spain in France who approved of the ruin of the Hugue- 
not colony. The story had some influence in stirring up English and 
Protestant anger with Spain and appeared shortly before the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. Professor Parks sums up what Hakluyt did for 
the history of Canada (p. 115): 


He had translated Verrazano and Cartier; he had completed the Canada record to 
date; he had printed the full story of French Florida. There was nothing left to 
record except the routine voyages of fishermen, nothing until Champlain should set 
out at the beginning of the new century. 

The book is printed in the impressive style to which we are accustomed 
in the output of the American Geographical Society. It is, as the author 
says, “the first life of Hakluyt”’ and is prepared with thorough and even 
elaborate scholarship. There are thirty-two excellent illustrations, some 
of them fac-similes of pages of works connected with Hakluyt. The 
industrious, inquisitive, and patriotic archdeacon has, at last, come into 
his own. Froude called the Principall Navigations ‘‘the prose epic of 
the modern English nation.” It is not, however, merely the English 
who owe a debt to Hakluyt; France and Spain know the more about 
their history because of his researches; and, though he wrote in the days 
of Elizabeth, passionate with religious strife, he remains calm and 
judicial, alert only to discover and make known the facts. 


GEorRGE M. WRONG 


La descoberta d’América (Ferrer, Cabot i Colom); Préleg de Luis Ulloa: 
illustrada amb grovats i contenuit un apéndex amb la prova auténtica 
d'ésser Cabot fill de Catalunya. By R. CARRERAS I VALLS. Réus: 
Roca. [n.d.] Pp. 279. 

From its title one expected a work of real historical interest, but un- 

fortunately it has been inspired by Sefior Luis Ulloa, whose attempt to 

prove that Columbus was a Catalonian met with such a poor reception. 

Sefior Carreras i Valls here attempts to show that John Cabot hailed 
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from the same locality. His proofs are ridiculous. They consist of the 
“*Zuam Talbot” of Pasqualigo’s letter of 1497, which we are told is the 
Catalonian form of his Christian name, and the appearance in a docu- 
ment of 1512 of the name Juan Cabot. Furthermore, it appears that 
Sebastian’s motto Spes mea in Deo est has been found on a building in 
Spain! No further proof can be given. 

Even William of Worcester the English chronicler whose name is 
Botoner is made a Catalonian by Carreras on account of his name. 
When he speaks of a real Catalonian discoverer such as Juan de Agra- 
monte who first appears in 1511, the author is unable to add anything 
to our existing knowledge, yet willingly forgets that Agramonte was to 
get his pilots in Brittany. 

All the geography of the Catalonian atlas of 1375 is attributed to 
Catalonian discoverers who, according to our author, left no part of the 
world unvisited, but he omits to give us the names of any of these ex- 
plorers. In Catalonia patriotism seems to have run wild but why this 
desire to take possession of all these Atlantic discoverers one cannot 
quite understand. It seems a pity to publish works which rest on such 
insecure foundations. 

H. P. BiGGaR 


Exploration of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 1499-1525. By G.R.F. Prowse. 
Two volumes. Winnipeg: Mimeographed by the author. 1929. 
Pp. 23; maps. 

Mr. G. R. F. PRowsE is a very old student of the early history of the 

Gulf of St. Lawrence having led the discussion at the Royal Geographical 

Society on Sir Clement Markham’s centenary so long ago as 1897. His 

theory of an exploration of the Gulf from December, 1498, to May, 1500, 

by an unknown navigator not only rests entirely on his own vivid im- 

agination but, on the face of it, was impossible. Owing to the ice con- 

ditions in the Gulf no one can spend one winter there, let alone two. 

He proceeds to speak of ‘“‘a continuous traffic and trade there’’ which 

“from 1500 onwards became international’! Why it was necessary 

then for two unknown French explorers to be made to chart the gulf 

again about 1525 is not quite clear. As a matter of fact there is not a 

tittle of evidence for any of these assertions. 

Mr. Prowse gives a list of various names which, in his opinion, Cartier, 
notwithstanding his assertion to the contrary, cannot really have given. 
Among these are St. Servan and St. Lawrence and even the baie de 
Chaleur which, in Mr. Prowse’s opinion, ‘“‘was recognized either from 
a chart or by one of the crew who had been there before’! Seeing that 
we have Cartier’s distinct assertions to the contrary, it would seem that 
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no statement is safe from Mr. Prowse’s attack. St. Servan being the 
next town to St. Malo was a most likely name for Cartier to apply, and 
he gave the name St. Lawrence to Pillage Bay on the very festival of 
that saint, August 10. No one had ever been in the baie de Chaleur 
before Cartier who first of all hoped it was a strait leading to the Pacific. 
On account of the heat experienced there, he gave it the name it has 
ever since borne. When Mr. Prowse goes so far astray on well-known 
ground, he is hardly likely to be reliable in other fields. 

Mr. Prowse’s second volume consists of reproductions of the outlines 
of various early maps of these regions on each of which he has marked 
in colours the routes of these imaginary explorers. This volume makes 
a capital sort of cross-map puzzle. As contributions to the history of 
early Canadian cartography these volumes cannot be said to be of great 
importance for the reasons already set forth, but no doubt it has given 
Mr. Prowse some satisfaction to see his theories set down in print. 


H. P. BrcGar 


The Kelsey Papers. With an introduction by ARTHUR G. DouGuty and 
CHESTER Martin. Published by the Public Archives of Canada 
and the Public Record Office of Northern Ireland. Ottawa: The 
King’s Printer. 1929. Pp. Ixxxiii, 128; map. 

THE recovery of the Kelsey Papers, like that of the La Vérendrye plate, 

is one of those romantic episodes that enliven the path of the explorer 

through the fields of history. For many years those who interested 
themselves in the early history of the Canadian West were intrigued 
with, or exasperated by, the journal of Henry Kelsey, published in the 

Hudson's Bay report of 1749, with its extremely vague itinerary; so vague 

that different students felt themselves justified in tracing his course from 

Hudson Bay, in one case to the Assiniboine, in another to the plains of 

Alberta, and in a third to the neighbourhood of Reindeer Lake. It 

would be unwise to say that the problem of where Kelsey went in his 

journey of 1691 has been solved by the publication of these additional 
papers, which turned up so unexpectedly and more or less mysteriously 
in the Public Record Office of Northern Ireland, because, of the two men 
who have so far attempted to read the riddle, Dr. C. N. Bell (The Journal 
of Henry Kelsey, Winnipeg, 1928) identifies Kelsey’s Deering’s Point as 
on Cedar Lake, and traces his subsequent course to the Red Deer River 
and the Touchwood Hills, while Professor Martin, after minutely 
analysing all the available evidence, reaches the conclusion that the 
account does not justify any positive statement. Professor Martin 
notes that Mr. Hugh Conn, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, “whose 
first-hand knowledge of the northland is intimate and precise,’”’ has long 
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held that Deering’s Point was at the Pas. One may add that that is 
also the considered opinion of another particularly well-informed man, 
Mr. J. B. Tyrrell. The problem of where Kelsey went in 1691 therefore 
still remains a problem, though the present writer is inclined to agree 
with Mr. Tyrrell that Kelsey’s farthest point was on or near the Assini- 
boine, and that his Naywatamee Poets were the Mandan Indians. 

Apart from this memorable journey of 1691, perhaps the most im- 
portant document in the present collection is that which records his 
journey of 1689 to the country north-west of Churchill. It is, as Pro- 
fessor Martin says, a “grim story of hardship and failure,’’ but intensely 
interesting in what one can read between the lines. Two boys, Henry 
Kelsey and his Indian companion Thomas Savage, set out to explore 
those Barren Lands through which Samuel Hearne was to travel nearly a 
century later. They did not get very far, largely because the Indian 
boy lost heart, but Kelsey’s is the first recorded description of the musk 
Ox, as it was also to be of the buffalo. Incidentally he tells us that they 
encountered ‘‘abundance of Musketers,”” which seems to be the first 
mention in the Canadian West of that enterprising and pertinacious 
insect. Apart from these journals, the material brought together by 
Professor Martin and Dr. Doughty is chiefly interesting in the light it 
throws upon the personality and life of this pioneer in the discovery of 
the vast interior of Western Canada. 

LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 


The Journal of Duncan M’Gillivray of the North West Company at Fort 
George on the Saskatchewan, 1794. With introduction, notes and 
appendix by ARTHUR S. Mortoy. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1929. Pp. Ixxviii, 79, 24, 6; maps. 

THOsE who have known the enthusiasm of Professor Morton for the 

study of the history of Saskatchewan have looked forward to the publica- 

tion of his first work embodying the results of his research. In spite of 
the title, this volume must be regarded as far more important from the 

standpoint of Professor Morton’s work than from the publication of a 

fur-trader’s journal. The publication of an important original document 

is of great interest, but in this case the journal is chiefly a most con- 
venient peg on which the author hangs much valuable material. Besides 
the journal the book consists of three essays including the preface on 
the adventures of John Henry, the introduction on the development of 
the fur-trade with special reference to the Saskatchewan, and the ap- 
pendix on the later days of Fort George and Duncan M’Gillivray. 

The contribution of the volume is in the clearness with which the 
relation of the Saskatchewan to the fur-trade is described. The sections 
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are arranged, and the journal presented, to illustrate the position of the 
area tributary to the Saskatchewan as a source of supplies of pemmican 
for the trade; as the boundary between the strong woods of the north 
and the plains to the south, and between the Crees and the Plains 
Indians; and as a competitive battle ground between the North West 
Company, the Hudson’s Bay Company and the free trader. Professor 
Morton deserves high praise for his ability to make the forest stand out 
from the trees. On the other hand, the innumerable details which are 
woven into the pictures are amazingly accurate, and, in the centre of 
the canvas, are beyond reproach. His mastery of geographical detail 
is shown in the location of the numerous trading posts. Scarcely less 
important is his knowledge of details of biography and of the technique 
of the fur-trade. He avoids in the main the pitfalls of comparisons 
between different accounts at different periods; very little duplication is 
in evidence, and only in his description of a tump line as ‘‘a strap resting 
on the brow”’ does the smell of the lamp become noticeable. 

On the margins of the canvas the details are less certain, and it is 
only because Professor Morton’s reputation for accuracy and scholar- 
ship might leave the stamp of finality on certain points that questions 
are raised. The corrections and questions in order of occurrence are: 
McTavish, Frobisher and Co. were not agents of the North West Com- 
pany in 1784 as that firm was not founded until 1787 (viii); did W. 
M’Gillivray’s partnership date from 1790 or 1792 (ix)?; the best scholar- 
ship shows Radisson and Groseilliers going to Lake Superior and not 
to Green Bay and Lake Michigan (xx); was Fort Maurepas located on 
Winnipeg River (xxiii) in spite of the evidence presented by N. M. 
Crouse, The Location of Fort Maurepas (Canadian Historicel Review, 
September 1928)?; wes Fort a la Corne Iecated twenty miles below 
the Forks (top of page xxiv) or sixty miles (bottom of same page)? Was 
James Finlay on the Saskatchewan in 1767 or 1768 (xxiv)? He is 
shown arriving as a guarantor, but not as a licensee, in the first year, 
Fur Trade Returng, 1767 (Canadian Historical Review, December, 1922). 
The footnote reference 1908 should be 1907 (xxv). What is the evidence 
to show that Pond killed Ross (xxxi, xxxix), and that Pond pooled his 
stock chiefly with the Frobishers on English River (xxxviii)? The North 
West Company agreement of 1787 was for five not seven years (xxxix) ; 
Alexander Mackenzie created the XY Company in 1800 not 1798 (li, n.), 
R. H. Fleming, Origin of Sir Alexander MacKenzie and Company (Cana- 
dian Historical Review, June, 1928). It is difficult to follow Professor 
Morton in all his conclusions—that Duncan M’Gillivray crossed the 
mountains, that he wrote the account of the fur-trade, and that he was 
responsible for the policy of expansion beyond the mountains. But 
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these are at best debatable questions, and certainly no one writes with 
greater authority concerning them than Professor Morton. 


From this introductory volume we may safely say that Professor 
Morton has definitely established himself as the historian of Saskatche- 
wan, and students of the West will look forward with even greater 
interest to the publication of his later work. 


H. A. INNIS 


The Fur Trade and Early Western Exploration. By CLARENCE A. 
VANDIVEER. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1929. Pp. 
316; illustrations. 

THE title of this book arouses great, though perhaps unwarranted, ex- 

pectations. The story of official exploration in Canada at least has been 

worked over by Mr. Burpee, and the central motive has been given as 
the search for the Western Sea. But anyone who reads the documents 
concerned will realize the importance of the fur-trade as an influence on 
exploration and of the unknown fur-trader who preceded the official 
explorer. The marginal fringe between actual exploration and official 
exploration is largely an unworked field. It is this field which one ex- 
pects will be covered in this volume, but one is warned on the first page 
that the author ‘“‘has endeavoured to follow what he has considered the 
best authorities,”’ and since there are scarcely any authorities the results 
are obvious. It is too much to expect one man to survey this difficult 
field, but we should like, for example, to have known about the young 
men besides Brulé who preceded Champlain, whom Sagard mentions 
as being in the interior, and who preceded La Vérendrye. Who were 
Frangois Saswee of Cocking’s journal, and the Frenchmen mentioned in 
numerous journals as having been at unknown places? These were the 
men who paved the way for the explorer. The author asks ‘‘how about 
these nameless wanderers’? To which one must answer after reading 
the book ‘‘how indeed’’! Not only does the author give scant attention 
to the work of the less known men, he even neglects the better known 
explorers, and one finds, for example, no mention of Kelsey or Pond who 
were certainly explorers and fur-traders. There remains the other field 
which the author might have discussed, namely, the influence of the fur- 
trade on the official exploration, but here he is seriously handicapped by 
his lack of knowledge of the fur-trade. There is no mention, for example, 
of Grand Portage, and the account of the North West Company is in- 
accurate and almost naive. There is little evidence that the author 
has grasped the general lines of development of the fur-trade, and the 
numerous errors, misspellings, and lack of precise information as to 
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dates, places, and sources of information, show that the author has not 
leaned too heavily even on the best authorities. 

It is, perhaps, unfair to criticize a book of which the chapters have 
appeared serially in the publications of A. R. Harding, and which is 
obviously a work intended for popular consumption. As a popular 
work it does cover the field in a broad way, but the historian will find it 
disappointing. There is an index, but neither notes nor bibliography. 

H. A. INNIS 


James Strange’s Journal and Narrative of the Commercial Expedition from 
Bombay to the North-West Coast of America. Edited by A. V. 
VENKATARAMA. (Records of Fort St. George). Madras: Govern- 
ment Press. 1928. Pp. 63. 

THE second year of the maritime fur-trade, 1786, was one of disappoint- 

ment and failure for each of its four expeditions. Meares and Portlock 

and Dixon have given reasonably full accounts of their operations; but 
of Hanna’s and Strange’s voyages nothing has been known save the 
scattered allusions in Meares’s and Dixon’s volumes. The knowledge 
that James Strange had left a journal of his voyage caused persons 
interested in the history of the coast to urge a search for it, with the 
result that in 1928, it was found in the Public Department records of 

Madras. It is a complete and detailed report from the departure of 

Strange’s two ships, the Captain Cook and the Experiment, from Bombay 

in January, 1786, until their arrival at Macao Roads in the following 

November and December. With commendable energy the government 

of Madras immediately printed it for public information. 

Though the two ships reached Nootka Sound on June 27, it was not 
until July 7 that they were moored in Friendly Cove. It has usually 
been stated that Strange named that cove; but, in his Journal (p. 20), 
he speaks of it as “that Bay mentioned by Captain Cook, under the 
name of Friendly Harbour.”’ The expedition remained three weeks 
during which time he obtained (p. 28) “‘every rag of Furr within the 
Sound and for a Degree to the Northward and Southward of it.’’ Strange 
does not mention the quantity, but Dixon’s Voyage (p. 318, Letter, 
xlvi.) declares that he secured 604 sea-otter skins at Nootka, and that 
“no other part of the coast afforded them a single skin.” In anticipation 
of a subsequent visit, Strange left there one John McKay, the first 
resident of British Columbia, for the purpose of ingratiating himself 
with the natives and of securing their trade. He was found at Friendly 
Cove in 1787 by Captain Barkley of the Imperial Eagle, who thus reaped 
the benefit of Strange’s foresight. 

On August 1 Strange saw and named Scott Islands, and, on the 
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following day, entered Oxenford Bay, probably the San Josef Bay of 
today. There he took possession—the earliest record of such a cere- 
mony on the British Columbian coast. Rounding Cape Scott and follow- 
ing the northern shore of Vancouver Island, he seems to have entered 
Goletas Channel. He landed, perhaps, on Hope Island, and again took 
possession. From its high land he had a view of Queen Charlotte 
Sound, which he named, and a passage that he thought to be the fabled 
strait of De Fonte. Sailing northward he, unfortunately, kept out of 
sight of land, and thus missed the northern end of Queen Charlotte 
Islands and the chance of making a fortune in sea-otter skins similar 
to those that Dixon obtained there in 1787 and Gray in 1789. 

When he reached Prince William’s Sound, finding fur very scarce 
and a competing vessel, the Sea Otter, under Tipping having arrived, 
Strange formed the wild plan of sending the Experiment to seek copper 
on Copper Island. This mining venture was a complete failure. Accord- 
ing to the appended correspondence he lost his whole fortune in the 
venture. 

The form of the volume—that of the Imperial Blue Books—is un- 
usual and ill-suited for a library. There is a short introduction and a 
map showing the courses of the vessels; but there are no notes, bio- 
graphical, geographical, or otherwise. As this voyage is so important 
in the story of the coast, and as there is in the Provincial Archives of 
British Columbia such a wealth of materials relating to it and its com- 
mander, the hope is entertained that the government of British Columbia 
may republish it and draw upon that store for a full introduction, 
complete notes, and contemporary maps. 

F. W. Howay 


Le P. De Smet: A pétre des Peaux-rouges (1801-1873). By E. LAvVEILLE. 
Fourth edition. Louvain and Paris: Museum Lessianum. 1928. 
Pp. xiv, 480. 
FATHER De SMET was a voluminous letter writer. His life has, indeed, 
been buried in the mass of his correspondence. A selection of his letters 
in four volumes appeared in 1875-78. His Voyages aux Montagnes 
Rocheuses and Missions de l’Orégon, which are merely two series of his 
letters, exist in numerous editions. In 1905 Chittenden and Richardson 
published his Life, Letters, and Travels in four volumes, but this, too, is 
scarcely more than a collection of his correspondence with an introduc- 
tion. 
The author of this charming volume has met the demand for a concise 
and complete account of the life of this great missionary. He shows 
Father De Smet as a zealous worker in the christianization of the natives, 
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amongst whom he practically spent his life. His work amongst the 
Potowatomies, Flatheads, Kalispells, Coeurs d’Alénes, Blackfeet, Sioux, 
and other tribes is dealt with in separate chapters in a delightfully clear 
and sympathetic style. By frequent quotations the author brings before 
the reader something of the difficulties and dangers, the successes and 
failures. De Smet’s explorations are recounted with pride, but they are 
treated as ancillary to the main purpose of converting the heathen. It 
is as the man, as the indefatigable and self-sacrificing missionary that 
he stands revealed in its pages. As Cardinal Mercier wrote in a letter 
July 17, 1913, reproduced in the volume: ‘‘Les lecons d’abnégation, de 
courage, et de persévérance qu’offre sa vie sont rappelées au cours d’un 
récit plein de mouvement et de couleur.” 

A map of the region west of the Mississippi is included on which are 
shown Father De Smet’s travels between 1838 and 1868. To follow 
those courses brings a realization of his zeal, especially when it is re- 
membered, as the introduction reminds the reader, that the far West 
was then a wilderness without railways and almost without roads. 

F. W. Howay 


The Pioneer Women of Vancouver Island, 1843-1866. By N. DE BERTRAND 
LuGrin. Edited by Joun Hosiz. Victoria: The Women’s Canadian 
Club of Victoria. 1928. Pp. 312; illustrations. 

Tuis is a fascinating book, but it must be read with care. Its value lies 

in the fact that it gives the real atmosphere of the pioneer days. Un- 

fortunately many historical errors have found their way into it. 

The first civilized woman to see Vancouver Island was Mrs. Barkley, 
who in 1787 accompanied her husband to the coast on a trading voyage. 
The vessel, Imperial Eagle, remained only a few months; after her 
departure the island had not a civilized woman within its borders until 
the foundation of Fort Victoria in 1843. The first resident pioneer 
women were the wives of the fur-traders. At their head stands Lady 
Douglas, the wife of Sir James Douglas, the representative of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. With the formation of the colony of Vancouver 
Island, came the days of coal mining and early settlement; the fur-trade 
gradually waned and civilized communities were established. The coal 
miners brought their wives and families; amongst them were the Muirs, 
McGregors, and Dunsmuirs. The discovery of gold on the mainland 
brought those quiet days to an end; people poured in, but the conditions 
were too primitive to attract many women. The great majority of the 
gold miners were young, single men. The existence of a colony composed 
so largely of men attracted attention in England, and two ships, Tyne- 
mouth and Robert Lowe—the “bride ships’’—were sent out in 1862 and 
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1863 with a considerable number of marriageable girls as wives for the 
colonists. The experiment was not repeated, as married colonists with 
their families soon began to settle in the land. 

The volume contains numerous letters, memoirs, and reminiscences 
of the pioneer women. These enable the reader to visualize the difft- 
culties of the long voyage to Vancouver Island, and to catch a glimpse of 
some of the hardships of that early life in the then isolated colony. 

F. W. Howay 


Voyages to Hawaii before 1860. By BERNICE Jupp. Honolulu: The 

Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society. 1929. Pp. 108. 
THIS pamphlet is the first attempt since the 1860's to compile an index 
of the voyages to Hawaii. It is divided into three parts: a chronological 
record of vessels; a list of vessels and persons, arranged alphabetically ; 
and a bibliography. It is quite properly limited to source materials 
prior to 1860, the year in which the independence of the Hawaiian 
monarchy was fully recognized by foreign powers. But, unfortunately, 
within those limits it does not pretend to completeness, being confined 
to such materials as are in the society’s library. How far that decision 
was a wise one may be questioned. In any event it has not been abso- 
lutely adhered to. 

There is a close connection between the history of the British Colum- 
bian coast and that of the Hawaiian Islands—a connection that beginning 
with Captain Cook continued for more than half a century. During the 
days of the maritime fur-trade on the Northwest Coast there was scarcely 
a ship engaged in that trade that did not touch at ‘‘the islands”’ for 
supplies or assistance of some kind. Thus a complete list of vessels 
calling at those islands would afford a check upon the trading vessels. 
Even as it stands, however, it is the fullest available index and of value 
to students of coast history. 

The index contains valuable information in a condensed form, and 
has been compiled with much care. So far as it goes there are no apparent 
errors. It gives the nationality of each vessel, her size and rig, the 
name of her commander, the date of her arrival and departure, as well 
as interesting biographical and bibliographical notes. 

F. W. Howay 


Oregon Geographic Names. By Lewis A. McArtuur. Portland, Oregon: 
Privately printed. 1928. Pp. 450. 

In this book the author has done for Oregon what Professor E. S. Meany 

did for the state of Washington and the late Captain J. T. Walbran for 
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the coast of British Columbia. Of course many place-names are colour- 
less and merely serve as identifying tags or as an evidence of the paucity 
of human invention. By the process of elimination the 50,000 names in 
the state of Oregon are reduced to about 4,000, being all that have any 
interest or value from an historical or biographical point of view. Many 
of these headings remind the reader of the essential unity of Pacific coast 
history, while others recall his attention to interesting incidents in the 
life-story of early explorers and travellers. Even the most casual glance 
at their contents reveals a wealth of information, extending from the 
purely parochial to the national and international. The headings of 
general historical interest include those on: bays (p. 22); capes (p. 50); 
Carver glacier (p. 59); Cascade Range (p. 60); Columbia River (p. 82); 
Mount Hood (p. 237); Oregon (p. 263); and names derived from the 
Chinook jargon (pp. 444-6). The accuracy of the statements in such 
items shows the meticulous care with which the work has been per- 
formed. The shorter items are remarkably concise, e.g., the nineteen 
lines dealing with Concomly, which carry evidence of marked compres- 
sion coupled with wide reading and research. As one reads one cannot 
but marvel that such a body of information could have been compiled 
and printed with so few errors and the most of them merely typo- 
graphical. 
F. W. Howay 


Canada’s Mineral Resources. By Etwoop S. Moore. Toronto: Irwin 
and Gordon. 1929. Pp. xv, 301. 

PROFESSOR Moore's book of three hundred pages on Canada’s mineral 
resources comes at an opportune time when more than usual interest is 
being displayed by the general public in the development of Canadian 
mines. The book is written in a clear and popular way without un- 
necessary technical terms and should have a wide circle of readers. A 
brief introduction shows the startlingly rapid growth of our mining 
industry, but also gives a warning of the need for conserving natural 
resources of a wasting type. The second chapter gives a broad founda- 
tion in regard to the geology and physiography of the Dominion as related 
to its resources; and the following chapters take up the different metals 
and non-metallic minerals of importance. The principal mines are 
referred to, with brief historic notes, and outline maps are given showing 
the distribution of the mining districts for the more important metals 
and non-metals. A table of statistics shows the increase in the production 
from 1886 to 1925, coal leading the way in value, followed by gold and 
the other common metals. 

As might be expected from a professor of economic geology, the 
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subject is treated accurately and with a well balanced use of the material, 
showing optimism for the future of Canadian mining, especially in the 
largely unexplored Archaean region to the north, but also calling atten- 
tion to weak points in the situation, such as the distribution of our coal 
fields and the lack of Canadian ores for the iron industry. 

The book supplies a much needed source of information for the general 
reader and deserves a wide popularity with the public, especially with 
those interested in mining stocks and those who look forward to the 
development of the country. 

A. P. COLEMAN 


Three Centuries of Canadian Story: From John Cabot to John Franklin. 
By J. E. WeETHERELL. With numerous illustrations by C. W. 
JEFFERYS and others. Toronto: The Musson Book Company. 
1928]. Pp. x, 338. 

Tuts book is not, as might be expected from its title, a continuous 
narrative of Canadian history, but is a series of separate chapters describ- 
ing various episodes and incidents in the history of Canada. Each 
chapter has a narrative interest of its own. Among the episodes with 
which Mr. Wetherell deals are such well-known stories in Canadian 
history as the story of the heroes of the Long Sault, Madeleine de Ver- 
chéres, and Laura Secord; but there are a great many chapters which 
describe incidents less familiar, such as the story of Champlain’s child 
wife, the adventures of Etienne Brulé, the story of the sacking of Toronto 
in 1813, and many others. For his materials Mr. Wetherell has gone to 
the sources, and indeed his pages contain many striking and authentic 
details not generally known. 

The method of presenting Canadian history which Mr. Wetherell 
has adopted has proved the best calculated to interest Canadians, and 
especially young Canadians, in the history of their past. It preserves 
the “‘story-interest”” which is the essence of history, and it re-creates 
the past with a vividness impossible in books of the traditional type. In 
Mr. Wetherell’s hands this method of treatment proves most successful. 
There is not one of his chapters which does not capture the reader’s 
interest. The only criticism of the book which we have to make is that 
such an interesting book should have been presented to the public in 
a format which is the reverse of attractive, and with illustrations which, 
apart from those of Mr. Jefferys, are most disappointing. The frontis- 
piece of the book, for instance, is a most inadequate pen-and-ink repro- 
duction of a picture of Champlain which has been shown to be spurious. 

W. S. WALLACE 
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Manitoba Milestones. By MarGaret McWILiiAMs. Toronto and 
London: J. M. Dent and Sons. 1928. Pp. xiii, 249. ($2.00). 
Manitoba Milestones presents an excellent picture of the growth of the 
province of Manitoba. Mrs. McWilliams writes well, and has an eye for 
the picturesque and vivid as well as for the historically significant. We 
begin with Radisson and the fur-traders, go on to the Selkirk settlers and 
their heroic efforts to subdue the prairie, and then, with increasing full- 
ness, follow the fortunes of the province after Confederation down to 
the war and after, ending with Flin Flon and the Hudson Bay Railway. 
The story is in the main one of material growth, though due attention is 
given to issues such as those involved between the Métis and the settlers 
of another race and creed. The city of Winnipeg occupies a large place 
in the story, but it is to be remembered that in no other province has 
one centre occupied such a dominant position. The volume is excellently 
illustrated by maps, reproductions of early photographs and sketches. 
The early chapters contain a number of slips or misstatements. It is 
scarcely so certain that La Vérendrye reached the Rocky Mountains; 
Peter Pond deserves a little more notice; Kelsey’s Journal ends in 1722, 
not 1822; and to say that Radisson arrived in London at the time of the 
Black Death is a little ambiguous. The index is defective. But these 
are not very serious errors and the other provinces of the Dominion have 
still to produce as readable accounts of their respective histories. 
RALPH FLENLEY 


Under the Studio Light: Leaves from a Portrait Painter's Sketch Book. By 
J. W. L. Forster. Toronto: The Macmillan Company. 1928. 
Pp. xi, 244. 
Durinc his long career Mr. Forster has painted the portraits of a host of 
eminent people. In his book of reminiscences he gives his impressions of 
many of his sitters. His comments paint his own mental portrait as a 
keen but kindly observer, with a wide range of sympathy for the varieties 
of human temperament. He tells a story with quiet and genial humour, 
and, though his anecdotes throw no new nor unexpected light upon his 
personages, they nevertheless help to reveal their characters. Himself a 
good talker, Mr. Forster possesses the gift, invaluable to a portrait 
painter, of keeping his sitters interested, and of getting them to talk; but 
a punctilious regard for the courtesies of private intercourse, rare in 
these days of unrestricted biographical frankness, prohibits him from 
revealing any of the secrets of the portraitist’s confessional. The student 
of history doubtless will wish that he had committed a few indiscretions; 
but, as the book stands, it gives intimate glimpses of many men and 
women prominent in the life of the past sixty years. 
CHARLES W. JEFFERYS 


| 
| 
| 
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The President’s Book: The Story of the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada. By GerorGce H. Harris. Montreal: Published by the 
Company. 1928. Pp. xxvi, 284; illustrations. 

In 1927 President T. B. Macaulay completed fifty years of service as an 
officer and twelve years as president of this company, and this volume 
was authorized by the directors and dedicated to him in order to be a 
permanent record of his distinguished contribution to the upbuilding of 
this great institution. It opens with a brief account of the origin of life 
assurance in England and its evolution from the crude early gropings 
to a more scientific system. Then follows a brief mention of the advent 
of insurance in the United States, with a slightly more extended account 
of the early companies in Canada, only one of which emerged on an 
enduring basis prior to Confederation. 

The remainder of the volume is taken up with the history of the Sun 
Life company and an intimate view of its chief men, told with fine dis- 
tinction. Woven into the story there is a wealth of information as to the 
social and economic conditions amidst which the company grew and 
extended its ameliorative service, its expansion into foreign fields, its 
investment policy and its stability, which are the admiration of other 
fiduciary institutions, etc. It is a worthy record, presented with dis- 
crimination and reserve. 


W. T. JACKMAN 


Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1927-1928. Par 
PIERRE-GEORGES Roy. Québec: L.-Amable Proulx. 1928. 
Pp. xvi, 536. 
THIs new volume of the reports of the archivist of the province of 
Quebec is admirably printed and illustrated, and its contents, though 
somewhat miscellaneous, yield to none of the earlier reports in their 
general interest. Over two hundred pages are devoted to the corres- 
pondence of Frontenac with the court of France from June, 1689, to 
November, 1694. While these letters add nothing of startling importance 
to our knowledge of the period, they enable us to realise far more clearly 
than ever before the difficulties, both human and physical, under which 
Frontenac was trying to govern New France. The letters, which are 
printed in full, are followed by the first instalment of a calendar (pp. 215- 
316) of the correspondence (September, 1797-February, 1816) of Mgr. 
Plessis, who was, in 1797, made coadjutor to the bishop of Quebec, and 
who occupied the episcopal chair himself from 1806 until his death in 
1825. The calendar has been made by the Abbé Ivanhoé Caron, and it 
illustrates the amazing energy and interest, even in the minutest details, 
which the bishop displayed; it should be a mine of information for 
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students of local ecclesiastical history. Incidentally, however, Mer. 
Plessis should be spoken of as bishop, not as archbishop, of Quebec 
(p. 215); the title of archbishop was not used until 1844. Two contri- 
butions of first class interest have been admirably edited by M. Aegidius 
Fauteux. The first is a very full description (pp. 323-354) of the French 
trading posts and their garrisons in Canada, written in 1754 by a certain 
Chevalier Charles de Raymond who had served as commandant both 
at Niagara and Miamis. As M. Fauteux remarks, it is undoubtedly 
biased, but it contains much valuable information. The second is the 
detailed journal (pp. 435-499) kept by Messrs. Baby, Taschereau, and 
Williams, who were sent by Governor Carleton in 1776 through the 
Quebec district to reorganize the militia and to enquire into the aid lately 
given by the habitants to the invading American forces. This contains 
a wealth of new material, and shows that there was much more local 
sympathy with the Americans than has hitherto been supposed. Lastly, 
there is in this report that journal (pp. 355-429) of the visits M. Chaus- 
segros de Léry paid to the western posts in 1754-1755, of which 24 pages 
were printed in last year’s report. As these 24 pages have now been 
reprinted in order that the journal might appear in all completeness, it 
is unfortunate that this aim is not attained, ‘‘le reste en ayant été écarté 
momentanément”’, as a note explains. De Léry’s numerous sketch maps 
are admirably reproduced. 

We have said that the volume is interesting in its contents and 
sumptuous in its appearance; but, from a government publication of 
source material, the student of history has a right to ask for more than 
this: he has a right to expect some assurance of accurate transcription 
and some information as to the nature of the documents that are being 
printed. In the main this volume gives us neither of these things. 

For the introduction and editorial work of M. Fauteux we have noth- 
ing but praise, there is a brief footnote on the subject of de Léry’s journal 
and one can guess that the correspondence of Plessis is being calendared 
from letter-books, though we are not told where these letter-books are 
deposited; but, with respect to Frontenac’s correspondence, not one 
word of information is given as to whether the letters are originals, 
copies, or modern transcripts, and the only reference that the editor 
appends to each letter is the very futile general one “Archives de la 
province de Québec.’’ The question of accuracy is even more serious. 
Scattered throughout the book are photographic facsimiles of various 
documents, many of which have no connection whatsoever with those 
that are printed in the volume. Alongside of each facsimile there is a 
printed transcript. Five of these we have taken the trouble to check. 
The date of a seventeenth century act of concession is printed as “Le 
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Xbre May gb soixante dix sept.’’ (facing p. 16). This is mere gibberish, 
and the date is perfectly clear in the document: ‘‘Le XVIIIS May MVIS 
soixante dix sept.’’ (7.e., May 18, 1677). So the transcript of the facsimile 
facing page 144 reads “ ... Juillet gbcy quarante six’’, when the docu- 
ment says “le deux® Juillet MVI‘° quarante six.’’ Similar errors are to 
be found in the printed versions of the plates facing pages 32 and 64; in 
the latter the last five words of the document are omitted altogether, and 
“‘tsms”’ (tesmoins = witnesses) is printed “‘tgms’’, and so becomes quite 
meaningless. In the facsimile facing page 48 the name Ste. Geneviefve 
occurs three times and is spelt the same each time; in the printed version 
we are given three different spellings. All this means that the transcrip- 
tion of these documents is being done by persons who cannot read 
seventeenth century handwriting accurately, and this must necessarily 
undermine our faith in the accuracy with which the seventeenth century 
letters of Frontenac have been transcribed. Nor is this all: a facsimile of a 
note in English by Robert Christie dated 1843 is given. In the printed 
transcript the following errors occur. Line 9, “the countrymen”’ for 
“his countrymen’”’; line 17, “Lower government”’ for “home govern- 
ment’’; line 22, “by” omitted before ‘“‘directions’’; line 24, “having”’ 
should be ‘‘had"’; line 25, ‘“‘defending”’ should be ‘‘depending’’; line 27 
should read “be, realised"; line 31, Mr. Taschereau is said to display 
“affrighting and presight”’ instead of ‘‘uprightness and foresight”’; line 
33, the transcriber invents a perfectly new “‘emigrant ship Luther’’ where 
Christie wrote “emigrant ships hither.” 


E. R. ADAIR 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a more extended notice later.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


Borben, Rt. Hon. Sir Rost. Canada in the Commonwealth: From conflict to co-operation. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1929. Pp. xv, 144. 
Reviewed on page 156. 
FELL, BRYAN. Parliaments of Empire (United Empire, April, 1929, pp. 202-206). 
A comparison of the routine of parliamentary procedure in Great Britain and 
the dominions. 
GAMBLE, E.H. Farms for British families (United Empire, April, 1929, pp. 207-8). 
The work of the Hudson’s Bay Company in colonizing and settling Canada 
with British families is here set forth. 
Guest, L. HADEN. The new British Empire. London: John Murray. [1929.] Pp. ix, 
334; illustrations. 
Contains a series of chapters on Canada, as seen by a visiting English parlia- 
mentarian. 
Ke.iy, I. GEORGE. The Dominions and the Judicial Committee (Nineteenth Century, 
February, 1929, pp. 190-201). 
A discussion of the practice of appeals from Dominion courts to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 
McGratu, Hon. Sir P. T. Will Newfoundland join Canada? (Queen's Quarterly, 
Spring, 1929, pp. 253-266). 
Discusses Newfoundland's opposition to confederation with Canada. 
MarTIN, CHESTER. Empire and Commonwealth: Studies in governance and self-govern- 
ment tn Canada. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1929. Pp. xxi, 385. 
Reviewed on page 153. 
MorGan, Sir BENJAMIN. Empire industrial problems (United Empire, March, 1929, 
pp. 145-71). 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


[CANADA: DOMINION BUREAU OF ARCHIVES.] Report of the Public Archives for the year 
1928. Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1929. Pp. 77. (25c.) 
Noticed on page 98. 
CARRERAS I VaLis, R. La descoberta d'América (Ferrer, Caboti Colom). Proleg de Luis 
Uttoa. Reus: Imp. M. Roca. Pp. 279. 
Reviewed on page 160. 
Gopwin, GEORGE. Columbia: Or the future of Canada. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. 1928. Pp. 96, xxiv. (85c.) 
To be reviewed later. 
Harris, W. Eric. Achates: or the future of Canada. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. 1929. Pp. 94, 24. 
To be reviewed later. 
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JERNEGAN, Marcus Witson. The American colonies, 1492-1750: A study of their 
political, economic, and social development. (Epochs of American History, ed. by 
A.B. Hart.) New York: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1929. Pp. xxxiii, 457; 
maps. 

A well-written text-book for college and university courses, which has occa- 
sional references to Canada. 

KEENLEYSIDE, HuGH U. Canada and the United States: Some aspects of the history of the 
Dominion and the Republic. With an introduction by W. P. M. KENNEDY. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1929. Pp. xxi, 396, xlii; maps. 

Reviewed on page 158. 

McNair, JAMES BirtLEY. McNair, McNear, and McNeir genealogies: Supplement 1928. 
Chicago: The author. 1929. Pp. ix, 340. 

A vast amount of additional information concerning the McNair family. 

Roy, Abbé CamILiE. Les legons de notre histoire: Discours. Québec: Imp. L’Action 
Sociale. 1929. Pp. 331. 


A series of addresses dealing with various phases of the history of French 
Canada. 


(2) New France 


BONNAULT, CLAUDE DE. Documents sur M. D'Ailleboust de Douglas (Bulletin des re- 
cherches historiques, février, 1929, pp. 79-83). 

Extracts from documents in the colonial archives of France. 

Davin, A. Le seminaire du Saint-Esprit et les missions de la Nouvelle- France au X VIIIe 
stécle (Bulletin des recherches historiques, mai, 1929, pp. 278-283). 

The history of a Canadian missionary seminary. 

FautTeux, Agecipius. Charles d’Ailleboust de Coulonge dit de Douglas (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, mars, 1929, pp. 150-155). 

Seeks to establish the identity of an early Canadian officer. 

GAvuDET, PracipE. La reddition du fort de Beauséjour: Recit de Louis Thomas Jacau 
steur de Fiedmont (Bulletin des recherches historiques, avril, 1929, pp. 223-230). 

Some extracts from the Journal de Beaus‘jour of Jacau de Fiedmont. 

GossELin, AmMéptre. Etablissement de la dime au Canada (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, mars, 1929, pp. 143-149). 

Further notes on the tithe in New France. 

HARTMANN, Cyrit HuGHEes. The magnificent Montmorency: The life and death of Henri 
Duc de Montmorency. London: George Routledge and Sons. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1928. Pp. xvi, 285. 

The life of a French nobleman who was viceroy of New France from 1619 to 
1624. There is in the book, however, no reference to this fact. 

LaApPALicE, O. La dime ad Montréal (Bulletin des recherches historiques, fevrier, 1929, 
pp. 108-109). 

The origin of the tithe on wheat and grains in the district of Montreal. 

Lettre de M. de Maurepas a M. Dupuy, Intendant, au sujet de ses differends avec M. de 
Beauharnois (18 mai, 1728) (Bulletin des recherches historiques, janvier, 1929, 
pp. 11-14). 

This interesting document in the possession of the Quebec provincial archives 
reveals quite clearly the lack of internal harmony in New France. 
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Marie DE L’INCARNATION. Ecrits spirituels et historiques. (Publiés par Dom Claude 
Martin; réédités par Dom Albert Jamet avec des annotations critiques des piéces 
documentaires & une biographie nouvelle.) Tome Premier. Paris: Desclée-De 
Brouwer; Québec: L’Action Sociale. 1929. Pp. 424. 

To be reviewed later. 

MARTINEAU, ALFRED. Esqutsse d'une histoire de Saint-Pierre et Miquelon (Revue de 
l'histoire des colonies frangaises, novembre-décembre, 1928, pp. 677-700). 

The history of the islands of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon which are all that 
remain to France of her colonial empire in North America. 

MassicoTtTE, E.Z. La coutellerie de table et de traite sous le régime francais (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, mai, 1929, pp. 263-7). 

A study of table and service cutlery in use in French Canada. 
Macons, entrepreneurs, architectes (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, mars. 1929, pp. 132-142). 
Notes on the architects and builders of New France. 
La premiére procession du voeu royal en la Nouvelle- France (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, fevrier, 1929, pp. 84-87). 
A description of the origin of one of the earliest public religious ceremonies in 
Canada. 
Prétres et médecins (Bulletin des recherches historiques, avril 
1929, pp. 215-219). 
A biography of I’abbé Francois Xavier Coté. 
Les veillées de contes (Bulletin des recherches historiques, mai, 
1929, pp. 284-6). 
Discusses the sources of French-Canadian folk-lore. 

Roy, P. G. Québec, au lendemain de la conquéte (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
janvier, 1929, pp. 3-5). 

How order was kept in Quebec on the arrival of the victorious English army is 
illustrated, with extracts from the army “orders of the day.” 

Scott, Abbé H. A. Louis Bertrand de la Tour et son euvre (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xxii, section 1, pp. 113-140). 

An account of the life and work of the first biographer of Bishop Laval. 

SERRE, Lucien. L'ancétre Jean Huard (Bulletin des recherches historiques, mai, 1929, 
pp. 268-275). 

A biographical study of an early French Canadian. 

Thomas-Antoine de Saint-Vincent, Baron de Narcy (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
avril, 1929, pp. 193-214). 

The military history of a French-Canadian officer illustrated by documents. 

VIARD, PrERRE-PauL. La dime eccléstastique dans les colonies frangaises aux xvite et 
xviiie siécles (Revue d'Histoire Moderne, mai-juin, 1928, pp. 220-226). 

Deals largely with the tithe in New France. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


Burt, A. L. Governor Murray and the British government (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. XXII, section ii, pp. 49-56). 
A valuable chapter on the beginnings of British rule in Canada. _ 
Caron, Abbé Ivannoé. Edouard-Elisée Malhiot (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 3rd series, vol. xxii, section i, pp. 155-166). 
An account of the life of one of the rebels of 1837 in Lower Canada. 
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Dovucaty, A. G. and Martin, CHESTER. The Kelsey Papers. Published by the Public 
Archives of Canada and the Public Record Office of Northern Ireland. Ottawa: The 
King’s Printer, 1929. Pp. Ixxxiii, 128; map. 

Reviewed on page 162. 

Hume, BLrancoe. Laura Secord. (The Ryerson Canadian History Readers.)  Tor- 
onto: The Ryerson Press. 1928. Pp. 32. (10c.) 

A simple and lively biography for young people. 

GLAZEBROOK, G. P. DE T. Sir Charles Bagot in Canada: A study in British colonial 
government. Oxford University Press. 1929. Pp. xi, 160. 

Reviewed on page 153. 

KNAPLUND, PauL. Mr. Oversecretary Stephen (Journal of Modern History, March, 1929, 
pp. 40-66). 

A sketch of the life and work of a famous under-secretary of state for the 
colonies, from 1836 to 1847. 

Notes d'Alfred Dumouchel sur la Rébellion de 1837-38, @ Saint-Benott (Bulletin des re- 
cherches historiques, janvier, 1929, pp. 31-51). 

Intimate recollections of Papineau. 

Quarre, M. M. Detroit biographies: John Askwith (Burton Historical Collection 
Leaflet, Vol. VII, No. 4.) Detroit: Detroit Public Library. Pp. 49-64. 

The story of this early citizen of Detroit throws an interesting light on the state 
of society in that part of the country during the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. 

RIDDELL, Hon. WitttaAM RENWICK. A day in court in Old Niagara (Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. XXII, section ii, pp. 125-130). 

Some notes on the letters of a visitor to Niagara in 1792-3, published in the 
Canadian Antiquarian and Numismatic Journal for 1914. 

A pretty quarrel over rum in Old Michillimackinac 
(Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. XXII, section ii, 
pp. 101-119). 

A chapter in the history of the fur-trade at Michillimackinac just after the 
British conquest. 

WeEssTER, J.C. Life of John Montrésor (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
3rd series, vol. XXII, section ii, pp. 1-31). 

An account of the life of a British engineer officer who came to Canada with 
Wolfe in 1759, together with the transcript of a valuable journal of a trip made by 
him to Detroit in 1763. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


Forster, J. W.L. Under the studio light: Leaves from a portrait painter's sketch book. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company. 1928. Pp. xi, 244. 
Reviewed on page 172. 
LANDON, FRED. D'Alton McCarthy — Crusader ({Willisons Monthly, May, 1929, pp. 
360-361). 
An appreciation of the character of a vigorous Canadian politician. 
Macpnait, Sir ANDREW. Sir Sandford Fleming (Queen's Quarterly, Spring, 1929, 
pp. 185-204). 
An appreciation of a notable Canadian railway builder. 
Papers relating to the work of the International Joint Commission. Ottawa [International 
Joint Commission]. Pp. 171; map. 
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“The addresses and other documents included in this volume are reprinted to 
meet a widespread demand for reliable information as to the nature and extent of 
the work intrusted to the International Joint Commission by the governments of 
the United States and Canada.” 

SANDWELL, B. K. Can we make a St. Lawrence treaty? (Dalhousie Review, April, 
1929, pp. 12-17). 

A discussion of the dangers and difficulties of making a treaty with the United 

States. 


Smita, Wittram. The Labrador Boundary Case (Queen's Quarterly, Spring, 1929, 
pp. 267-281). 


A criticism of the judgment pronounced in the Labrador Boundary Case of 
1926. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


AupeT, Francis J. John Neilson (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd 
series, vol. XXII, section i, pp. 81-97). 
A biographical sketch of the famous editor of the Quebec Gazette, who took 
such an acfive part in the political life of Lower Canada before the union of 1841. 
Baker, Ray PALMER. The poetry of Jacob Bailey, Loyalist (New England Quarterly, 
January, 1929, pp. 58-92). 
An account of the literary work and career of the Rev. Jacob Bailey, a Loyalist 
clergyman and versifier who settled in New Brunswick. 
Russe.t, Hon. B. John Thomas Bulmer (The Dalhousie Review, April, 1929, pp. 68- 
78). 
A paper read before the Nova Scotia Historical Society. 
WesstTeR, J. CLARENCE. Samuel Vetch: An address. (Shediac, New Brunswick:} 
Privately printed. 1929. Pp. 23. 
A paper read at Fort Anne, Annapolis Royal, on September 22, 1928, on the 


occasion of the dedication of a monument to the first British governor of Nova 
Scotia. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


Crosse, LAMBERT. Un site enchanteur de la vallée de la Matapédia: Causapscal. Cau- 
sapscal, P.Q.: the author. 1928. Pp. xix, 184. (#1.00.) 
A complete and detailed history of a parish in the beautiful Matapédia valley. 
Dantin, Louis. Podtes de l'Amérique francaise: Etudes critiques. Montreal: Louis 
Carrier. 1928. Pp. 250. 


Acritical review dealing chiefly with the work of the foremost French-Canadian 
poets. 


FautTeux, Agcipius. Jacques-Clement Herse (Bulletin des recherches historiques, avril, 
1929, pp. 220-222). 
A brief biography. 
Historique de la paroisse de Saint-Maurice, comté de Champlain (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, mai, 1929, pp. 292-304). 
The history of a century-old parish in Quebec, to be concluded in the next issue. 
LeBon, WitFrip. Les Beaucerons (Le Canada frangais, avril, 1929, pp. 540-552). 
A short, readable description of the family, social, and religious life of the in- 
habitants of Beauce county in Quebec province. 
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Lettres de M. Aubert de Gaspé, auteur des ‘‘ Anciens Canadiens", a son petit-fils, M. de 

Beaugen (Bulletin des recherches historiques, fevrier, 1929, pp. 88-99). 
Intimate letters of the well-known historian to his grandson. 

MassicoTte, E. Z. Batiscan (Bulletin des recherches historiques, janvier, 1929, 
pp. 6-10). 

A study of the derivation of the word Batiscan. 

—_—--— — Le club des Brothers-in-Law (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
mars, 1929, pp. 156-8). 

Discusses a problem of translation. 

ia Hotelleries, clubs et cafés @ Montréal de 1760 a 1850 (Mémoires de 
la Société Royale du Canada, série III, vol. XXII, section 1, pp. 37-62). 

A description of early hostelries, clubs, and restaurants in Montreal. 

a Nos chansons farcies (Bulletin des recherches historiques, janvier, 
1929, pp. 18-21). 

The sources of early French-Canadian comic songs. 

RIDDELL, Hon. WILLIAM RENWICK. Woman ftanchise in Quebec a century ago (Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. XXII, section ii, pp. 85-99). 

A curious note on the franchise law of Lower Canada. 

Roy, PrerrE-GeorGes. Rapport del 'archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1927-1928. 

Québec: L.-Amable Proulx. 1928. Pp. xvi, 536. 
Reviewed on page 173. 

Suite, Benjamin. Mélanges historiques: La Saint-Jean-Baptiste, 1636-1852. Aug- 
menté, annoté et publié par Gérard Malchelosse. Montreal: Edouard Garand, 
1929. 

A chronological account of the celebrations of this French-Canadian national 
feast day. 

STANLEY, CARLETON W. Changing Quebec (Dalhousie Review, April, 1929, pp. 40-47). 

An outline of the changes in the educational system of the French Canadians 
during the past twenty years. 

StepHen, A. M. The major note in Canadian poetry (Dalhousie Review, April, 1929, 
pp. 54-67). 

Strikes a note of optimism with regard to the quality of Canadian poetry. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


[Gurp, Norman S. (ed.)]_ The Jones’ Diary: A hitherto unpublished diary of Old Ontario 
(Willisons Monthly, April, 1929, pp. 328-331; May, 1929, pp. 369-372). 
The first and second instalments of a diary of exceptional interest. 
HarpinG, C. Churchill, past and present (The Beaver, March, 1929, pp. 164-166). 
The history of a Hudson’s Bay Company post for two centuries. 
Watson, Rospert. Norway House points of interest (The Beaver, March, 1929, pp. 157- 
159). 
Three historic buildings in a Hudson’s Bay Company post. 


(4) The Western Provinces 


Baker, Epna. Prairie place names (The Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1928. Pp. 28. (10c.) 
One of a series of supplementary readers, designed to present historical facts 
before young Canadians in an entertaining way. The booklets are paper-bound, 
well printed and illustrated by C. W. Jefferys. 
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Barry, J. NEIson (ed.). Pickering's journey to Fort Colville in 1841 (Washington 
Historical Quarterly, January, 1929, pp. 54-63). 
An extract from Dr. Charles Pickering’s Races of Men, describing the journey 
to Fort Colville made by the Wilkes Exploring Expedition of 1841. 
CorcorAN, EDWARD. My experiences as a farm hand in Canada (United Empire, March, 
1929, pp. 149-58). 


A Cambridge undergraduate relates his experiences as a harvester in Sas- 
katchewan. 
CumMING, S. J.C. H. B.C. Posts, Keewatin District: No. 11, Nelson House Post (The 
Beaver, March, 1929, pp. 160-161). 
A description of a western trading post. 
Extiott, T. C. Sir George Simpson's place in the history of ‘‘Old Oregon" country 
(Washington Historical Quarterly, January, 1929, pp. 33-35). 
Remarks at the dedication of a memorial in British Columbia near Banff, to 
Sir George Simpson. 
Howay, F. W. An identification of Sir Alexander Mackenzie's Fort Fork (Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. XXII, section ii, pp. 165-174; 
illustrations). 


A discussion of the site of the post at which Alexander Mackenzie wintered 
before crossing the Rockies in 1793. 

LocKLEy, FRED and Barry, J. NEILson. Autobiography of William Henry Rector 
(Oregon Historical Quarterly, March, 1929, pp. 63-69). 

A résumé of the latter part of Rector’s autobiography. 

LuGrin, N. De BERTRAND. The pioneer women of Vancouver Island, 1843-1866. Edited 
by Joun Hosigz. Published by the Women’s Canadian Club of Victoria, Vancouver 
Island, British Columbia. 1928. Pp. 312; illustrations. 

Reviewed on page 168. 

McArtTuur, Lewis A. Oregon geographic names. Portland, Oregon: privately printed. 
1928. Pp. 450. 

Reviewed on page 169. 

Morice, A. G. Une jeune paroisse de l’ouest: Saint-Front, Saskatchewan (Le Canada 
francais, mars, 1929, pp. 469-479). 

The second instalment of this history of a western town. 

Morton, Artaur S. (ed.). The journal of Duncan M'Gillivray of the North West Com- 
pany at Fort George on the Saskatchewan, 1794-5. With introduction, notes, and 
appendix. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1929. Pp. Ixxviii, 
79, 24,6; maps. (Edition limited to 350 copies, at $7.50.) 

Reviewed on page 163. 
Nanuwan. Solomon Voyageur (The Beaver, March, 1929, pp. 162-163). 
The record of ‘ta good Company’s Indian.” 

Pick, Harry. Next year: A semi-historical account of the exploits and exploitations of the 
far-famed Barr colonists, who, led by an unscrupulous Church of England parson, 
adventured deep into the wilderness of Canada's great north-west in the early days of the 
twentieth century. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1928. Pp. xxii, 254. 

The story of a famous colonizing venture near Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, in 

1903. 

PRUD’HOMME, Le juge L.A. André Nault (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
3rd series, vol. XXII, section 1, pp. 99-111). 


A biographical sketch of a political associate of Louis Riel who recently died in 
Manitoba. 
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VANDIVEER, CLARENCE A. The fur trade and early Western exploration. Cleveland: 
Arthur H. Clark Company. 1929. Pp. 316; illustrations. 
Reviewed on page 165. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


Ayyar, A. V. VENKATARAMA (ed.). James Strange’s journal and narrative of the com- 
mercial expedition from Bombay to the north-west coast of America. Together with a 
chart showing the tract of the expedition. With an introduction. (Records of Fort 
St. George.) Madras: The Superintendent, Government Press. 1928. Pp. iii, 63. 
Map. (8 rupees, 8 annas). 

Reviewed on page 166. 

BarirD, R. C. Canadian opportunities in the New Zealand market (Royal Bank of 

Canada: Essays on Canadian Economic Problems, Volume II, 1928-29, pp. 34-42). 
One of the essays submitted in the Royal. Bank of Canada competition. 

Barton, H. Rehabilitating the countryside in Eastern Canada (Dalhousie Review, 
April, 1929, pp. 93-99). 

A discussion of how to better farming conditions, so that there may be greater 
equality between rural and urban people. 

Best, KATHLEEN E. The economic aspects of the St. Lawrence Waterway plan (Royal 
Bank of Canada: Essays on Canadian Economic Problems, Volume II, 1928-29, 
pp. 7-17). 

A discussion of the economic adjustments necessary to carry out the St. 
Lawrence Waterway scheme successfully. 

BREWER, H. B. Log of the Lausanne-]V (Oregon Historical Quarterly, March, 1929, 
pp. 53-62). 

Further extracts from the log of the Lausanne. 

Brown, GEorGE W. The St. Lawrence Waterway (Willisons Monthly, April, 1929, 
pp. 330-331; May, 1929, pp. 363-4). 

The first and second of a series of articles on this subject. 

Bryce, PETER H. The value to Canada of the Continental immigration. (Ottawa:] The 
author. n.d. Pp. 56. 

A series of articles on immigration by Dr. Peter H. Bryce, who was for twenty 
years chief medical officer of the Federal immigration service. 

Carey, CHARLES H. Some early maps and myths (Oregon Historical Quarterly, March, 
1929, pp. 14-32). 

Interesting historical facts to be gleaned from old maps. 

Dickinson, T.KeEtty. The newsprint debacle (Queen’s Quarterly, Spring, 1929, pp. 338- 
344), 

A discussion of the Canadian newsprint situation. 

Dovuctias, Rear-Admiral H. P. Cook as an hydrographical surveyor (Geographical 
Journal, February, 1929, pp. 110-116). 

A brief account of Captain Cook’s surveying work, part of which lay in British 
North America. 

Exuiott, T.C. Oregon coast as seen by Vancouver in 1792 (Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
March, 1929, pp. 33-42). 

Contains extracts from Vancouver's Journal. 

Fitzroy, YVONNE. A Canadian panorama. London: Methuen. 1929. Pp. 204. 
Map. (10/6.) 

Impressions of Canadian men, women, cities, and countryside are scattered 
throughout this record of journey by motor from Sydney, Nova Scotia to Victoria, 
British Columbia. 
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GaAnonG, W.F. The origin of the East-Canadian place-names, Gaspé, Blomidon, and 
Bras d'Or (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. XXII, 
pp. 249-270). 

An exhaustive study in place-nomenclature. 

Girvan, MADELEINE L. Canadian commerce in the Caribbean ((Royal Bank of Canada: 
Essays on Canadian Economic Problems, Volume II, 1928-29, pp. 43-50). 

An outline of the mutual advantages to be derived from trade between Canada 
and the West Indies. 

Harris, GEorGE H. The President's book: The story of the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada. Montreal: Published by the Company. 1928. Pp. 284, xxvi; illus- 
trations. 

Reviewed on page 173. 

Howay, F. W. The Ballad of the Bold Northwestman: an incident in the life of Captain 
John Kendrick (Washington Historical Quarterly, April, 1929, pp. 114-123). 

The story of an historical incident which has been celebrated in ballad form. 


Huston, Bertram T. The chain store (Queen's Quarterly, Spring, 1929, pp. 313-325). 
Upholds the theory that chain stores are an economic advantage to the country. 


Innis, H. A. Peter Pond and the influence of Capt. James Cook on exploration in the 
interior of North America (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, 
vol. XXII, section ii, pp. 131-141). 

A detailed examination of the life and work of one of the early explorers of the 
North West. 

Jacosy, New H. The sources and relative merits of the Federal revenues (Royal Bank 
of Canada: Essays on Canadian Economic Problems, Volume II, 1928-29, pp. 51- 
59). 

Another of the essays submitted in competition for the fellowship offered by 
the Royal Bank of Canada. 

Jupp, Bernice. Voyages to Hawati before 1860. Honolulu: The Hawaiian Mission 
Children’s Society. 1929. Pp. 108. 

Reviewed on page 169. 

Kitto, F. H. The Hudson Bay region. Ottawa: Department of the Interior. 1929. 
Pp. 50. 

An historical account of Hudson Bay prefaces a summary of the natural re- 
sources, mining and other developments, and transportation facilities of the district 
at the present time. The booklet is profusely illustrated. 

LEACOCK, STEPHEN. The economic aspect of aviation (Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, 3rd series, vol. XXII, section ii, pp. 213-232). 

A discussion of civil aviation, with special reference to Canada. 

LEBEL, Leon. Family allowances as a means of preventing emigration. 2nd edition. 
Montreal: The author. 1929. Pp. 64. (l5c.) 

To solve the social and economic problem of the large family the author pro- 
poses a scheme for more equal distribution of responsibility among the whole 
population, which is at present in effect in many European countries, as well as in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Lower, A.R. M. New France in New England. (Reprinted from the New England 
Quarterly, Vol. II, No. 2, 1929.) [Portland, Me.]: Southworth Press. 1929. Pp. 
278-295. 

A sketch of the conditions which have led to French-Canadian migration to the 

United States, particularly at the present time. 
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Marriott, Sir Joun, M.P. A glimpse of Canada (Fortnightly Review, February, 1929, 
pp. 177-188). 


An account of a trip to Canada by a British scholar and parliamentarian. 
Meany, Epmonp S. The Congress-Captain Cook falsehood (Washington Historical 
Quarterly, April, 1929, pp. 137-141). 

New documentary evidence denying the statement that the Continental 
Congress ordered the capture of Captain James Cook during the War for American 
Independence. 

Moore, Etwoop S. Canada's mineral resources. Toronto: Irwin & Gordon. [1929.] 
Pp. xv, 301. 
Reviewed on page 170. 
NEATE, FRANK G. The problem of Canadian fuel independence (Queen's Quarterly, 
Spring, 1929, pp. 345-353). 
An argument in favour of utilizing more fully Canada’s coal resources. 
Payne, Colonel J. Bruce. Cigar tobacco growing in Quebec (United Empire, April, 1929, 
pp. 210-213). 

A short account of the tobacco industry in Quebec. 

Preliminary report on studies in the history of business conditions in Canada being carrted 


on by the department of economics in Queen's Unwersity and McMaster University. 
[Toronto]: n.d. [1929]. Pp. 15. 


A survey of the statistical investigations being carried on by the Departments 
of Economics of Queen's University and McMaster University. 
Prowse, G. R. F. Exploration of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 1499-1525. Mimeographed 
by the author, 379 Broadway, Winnipeg. Pp. 23; maps. 
Reviewed on page 161. 
Rose, J. HOLLAND. Captain Cook and the founding of British power in the Pacific (Geo- 
graphical Journal, February, 1929, pp. 102-109). 
A paper read before the Royal Geographical Society. 
SaunpDERS, S. A. The coal problem in Canada (Royal Bank of Canada: Essays on 
Canadian Economic Problems, Volume II, 1928-29, pp. 18-33). 
A discussion of the relationship between the St. Lawrence Valley and the coal 
supplies of the east and west. 
SANDWELL, B. K. The Molson family (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
3rd series, vol. XXII, section ii, pp. 203-211). 
A study of the economic importance in Canada of a famous Montreal family. 
TayLor, ALBERT P. How Hawaii honored Captain Cook, R.N., in 1928 (Washington 
Historical Quarterly, January, 1929, pp. 29-32). 
A brief account of the manner in which the memory of Captain Cook was 
honored by British and American officials. 
Turcot, Henri. The French-Canadian homespun industry. Ottawa: Department of 
Trade and Commerce. 1928. Pp. 19. 
A detailed description of the processes of the homespun industry in Canada. 
TYRRELL, J.B. The re-discovery of David Thompson (Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, 3rd series, vol. XXII, section ii, pp. 233-248). 
An account of the way in which there came to light the facts about David 
Thompson on which his fame as a geographer is based. 
Wuson, J. A. Civil aviation in Canada (Queen's Quarterly, Spring, 1929, pp. 294-312). 
Prophesies a great future in a new field of transportation. 
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YEIGH, FRANK. 5,000 facts about Canada. Toronto: Canadian Facts Publishing 
Company. 1929. Pp. xxxii, 84. (35c.) 
The annual edition of this booklet of statistical information about Canada. 


V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


CnrAPAIS, THOMAS. La guerre des éteigniors (Mémoires de la Société Royale du Canada, 
série III, vol. XXII, section 1, mai, 1928, pp. 1-6). 

An episode in the history of education in the province of Quebec. 

FALCONER, Sir ROBERT. English influence on the higher education of Canada (Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. XXII, section ii, pp. 33-48). 

A counterpart of a similar paper on Scottish influence on the higher education 
of Canada, published in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada in 1927. 

Murray, WALTER C. Manitoba's place in university history (Transactions of the Royal 

Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. XXII, section ii, pp. 57-84). 
A sketch of the history of the University of Manitoba. 

Murpny, Judge Emity F. Bishop Bompas (The Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1928. Pp. 30. (10c.) 

Another of the series of booklets which provide interesting supplementary 
reading for children. 

Outver, Rev. Principal E. H. The significance of the Canadian Confederation for the 
church life of the Dominion (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd 
series, vol. XXII,section ii, pp. 143-163). 

A suggestive paper on the religious history of Canada since Confederation. 

A record of the proceedings at the celebration of the centenary of the University of Toronto 
1927. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1929. Pp. 135. 

An account of the celebrations held at the University of Toronto on the 
occasion of its centenary. 

Witson, Rev. R.J. Church union in Canada after three years. (Ryerson Essay No. 39.) 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1929. Pp. 54. 

“This essay is not a history of Church Union in Canada. It is rather an 
attempt to show that the movement toward Union was a normal and natural out- 
growth of the spirit of neighbourhood.” 





